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| Editorial, 


DAIRYING AND FERTILITY. 


To what Extent does Dairy-Farming Ex- 
haust the Soil ? 





With by far the largest portion of New 
England—Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont—to yet come into greater 
prominence in the future, as dairy States, 
than they have yet assumed, it is a matter 
which dairymen should frequently canvass, 
and one upon which they should have a firm 
opinion, as to the effect dairying has upon the 
fertility of the dairy farm, for dairymen can- 
not afford to pursue a course of farming which 
has a tendency to lessen the capacity of pro- 
duction, and if their farms are not being kept 
up by the methods they are pursuing, it is ne- 
cessary that they know it at once and change 
their hand. 

It is well understood that the mere act of 
grazing milch cows upon a good pasture, and 
feeding them from the hay produced from the 
meadows of the same farm on which they are 
grazed, is, of itself, an exhausting system. It 
is far more so than that of grazing and feeding 
steers or sheep. Given a cow that will yield 
4000 Ibs. of milk per annum, she will, during 
the time she is at pasture for the season, re- 
move from the soil not far from twenty-four 
pounds of mineral constituents; and given a 
steer, which during the same time at pasture 
as the cow, gains in live weight 300 pounds; 
his extra flesh and growth put on, will con- 
tain only one-fourth as much mineral matter 
as the cow will carry off in her milk alone, to 
say nothing of any increase in weight. But 
of other important matters in the milk, which 
are a loss to the fertility of the soil, the nitro- 
genous portion, caseine, will, in 4000 pounds 
of milk, amount to 256 pounds; while the 300 
pounds of flesh added to the growth of the 
steer will contain but forty-eight pounds of 
nitrogen, or less than one-fifth as much as the 
milk of the cow. Now, further: If the waste 
in the system of the cow is supposed to be 
equal to that of the waste of the steer, the 
cow will take from the soil, in mineral mat- 
ters, four times, and in albuminous matters 
and nitrogen, five times as much as the steer. 
This comparison of the feeding of the two an- 
imals, is, we are aware, not a new one, but it 
presents the exhausting system of dairying 
upon the fertility of the soil, in a strong and 
very correct way; and it will be seen from it 
that when milk is sold, the keeping of cows is 
much more depleting to the land, than when 
steers are grazed upon it for beef. ‘rue, it 
has frequently been said that where there is a 
ready sale for milk, milk farming is the most 
profitable line of dairying that can be fol- 
lowed; from which must be understood that 
it returns more ready cash and does awfy 
with much of the labor and expense attendant 
upon butter and cheese making—but to be 
profitable in the true sense, in that the capac- 
ity of the farm is kept up, much of the money 
received from the sale of milk must be re- 
turned to the land in the form of purchased 
fertilizers. In no other way can milk selling 
be regarded as a profitable line of dairy farm- 
ing. 

Practice and experience long ago decided 
the matter, that butter (a product of cream, 
leaving the skimmed milk for other purposes) 
brought to the dairyman more money than the 
whole milk made into cheese. From this fact, 
until the factory system of cheese manufacture 
so brought up its character as to raise the 
price of cheese in our own market, and create 
for it a large foreign demand, butter alone 
formed four-fifths of the marketable product 
of dairy farming as carried on in this country ; 
and perhaps from this fact came the general 
belief in the profitableness of the butter dairy. 
Now butter, as a product, takes no valuable 
elements from the soil; its constituents are 
largely derived from the atmosphere, chief of 
which is pure carbon, and no mineral matters 
are found in it. 

In connection with the butter dairy, and the 
feeding of skimmed milk and buttermilk to 
pigs, the mineral elements are replaced upon 
the land in a concentrated form and add direct- 
ly to its fertility, so that, by this system, the 
productive capacity of the soil may not only be 
kept without deterioration—it may be actually 
increased. ‘The pig, of all farm animals, has 
the least weight of bone in proportion to 
weight of carcass, and on this account it is 
better for the land to feed the refuse milk to 
pigs, for, by this course, the least phosphate 
of lime is sold. It has been regarded fair to 
say that sixteen pounds of skimmed milk wil] 
make one pound of dressed pork on pigs from 
four weeks to six months old, and from this 
source an income of $20 per cow, for the sea- 
son, may be obtained. Pig manure, made from 
refuse milk is very rich in all the valuable ele- 
ments of a fertilizer, and, if abundant absorb- 
ents are used, it will, when applied to the land, 
cause little real waste of soil fertility. Hence 
every fact shows that the best system of dairy- 
ing, to preserve the fertility of the soil, is a 
well conducted system of butter making. 

Well, what of cheese making? The farmer 
who makes a specialty of keeping cows for a 
cheese factory, carries his milk to the factory 
and brings back only the whey. This con- 
tains no mineral matters, except in the very 
smal! amount of caseine and albumen which may 
have floated off in the whey. Whey, as is well 
understood, possesses very little manurial val- 
ue; its chief office is to yield animal heat, and 
produce fat. The caseine of the curd contains 
nearly all the mineral matter, and this is sold 
in the cheese; so that by this system the fer- 
tility,of the soil is being drawn upon constant- 
ly. True, an understanding feeder can make 
a profitable use of whey, as a food, by mixing 
with it feeding stuffs rich in albuminoids, as 
oil-cake meal, oat and barley meal; or he may 
largely feed these last named substances to 
his cows, and thereby obtain a better manure ; 
but, unless he does this, cheese-dairying, asa 
profitable branch of farming, is but little, if 
any, better than selling milk, so far as regards 
the loss to the fertility of the soil is concerned. 


the land will supply the waste. Concerning 
the last, Prof. Voelcker of England, says: 
**In the reclamation of wastes, and in the 
restoration of fertility to the worn out pasture 
lands, which have been exhausted by the con- 
stant removal of milk, cheese, etc., from their 
surface, bone manure has been very benefi- 
cial.” 

From what has been said about the loss to 
the soil occasioned by the making and selling 
of butter and cheese, it will be readily under- 
stood that where milk is sold, all the mineral 
and nitrogenous constituents which it con- 
tains are lost to the soil. These elements have 
been estimated at fully two-thirds of all the 
cow consumes; and although this looks to be 
a large loss, it is without doubt correct. Prof. 
J. F. W. Johnston says: ‘‘ Every forty gal- 
lons of milk contains one pound of bone earth, 
besides other phosphates. Estimating a cow 
to yield 750 gallons of milk per year, it will 
require 19 pounds of phosphate, equivalent to 
30 pounds of bone dust. If the calf is sold off, 
we may assume there is a loss of 20 lbs. of 
bone, and the waste of phosphates in the urine 
equals four pounds. And thus, for every cow 
adairy farm maintains, it will lose of earthy 
phosphates, as much as is contained in 56 lbs. 
of bone dust.” This shows what must be re- 
turned to the soil, where milk is sold, if com- 
plete impoverishment of the land would be 
guarded against. 

We are well aware this presentation of the 
subject is not a new one, but we have deemed 
a recapitulation of these facts desirable on 
account of many recent statements to the ef- 
fect that ‘* the selling of milk is the most pro- 
fitable branch of farming,where cows are kept.” 
It does call for a less outlay of care, work and 
money, without doubt, but unless purchased 
manures are largely made use of, there will be 
a constant drain upon the reserved fertility of 
the farm. This provided for, and dairying is 
profitable in this order: 1st, butter making; 


2d, cheese manufacture; 3d, selling of milk. 





THE FARMERS’ LIBRARY---V. 


Books on Fruits and their Culture. 


In previous numbers of the Farmer, we 
have spoken of books that would be of use 
to the general reader, and particularly those 
that would be needed by farmers having the 
care of domesticated animals. At this season 
of the year when fruits are so abundant, we 
are reminded tbat to enjoy these luxuries in 
their season, we must first grow the trees or 
plants which produce them. A great deal can 
be learned of fruit culture by reading agricul- 
tural periodicals, but one who would be fully 
successful in fruit culture, needs to have one 
or more standard authorities at hand for im- 
mediate reference in time of need. Cole’s 
Fruit Book, by S. W. Cole, former editor 
of the New EnGianp Farmer, is the first 
work to recommend where buyers have little 
money to invest. It is a companion to his 
‘*Diseases of Animals ;” contains 288 pages, 
and treats of the methods of culture, and best 
varieties to plant of apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, grapes, strawberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
cranberries, oranges and lemons. About one- 
half the volume is devoted to fruit culture, 
while the remainder treats varieties worthy of 
choice, the whole neatly bound and sold for 
the small sum of 75 cents. No one making 
the smallest prétentions to fruit culture can 
afford to dispense with such a volume, unless 
he feels able to own a larger. 

At the other extreme may be placed ‘‘Down- 
ing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America ;” 
price, $5.00; and a most thorough work on 
orchard culture. The new edition revised by 
Charles Downing contains outline illustrations 
of nearly 400 of our most desirable fruits. 

But most cultivators will be fully satisfied 
with a volume like the ‘‘American Fruit Cul- 
turist,” by J. J. Thomas, of 575 pages, and 
sold at $3.75. This has passed through sev- 
eral editions, the latest having been mostly 
rewritten to bring it up to the demands of the 
present day. Its directions for planting, cul- 
tivating, preserving and marketing fruits are 
entirely sound and reliable, while its descrip- 
tions of the thousands of varieties would seem 
to meet the wants of the largest cultivators. 
The index of fruits alone covers seventy pages 
of the volume. 

Another excellent volume sold at $2.50 is 
‘‘Barry’s Fruit Garden,” designed specially 
for giving instruction in propagating, plant- 
ing and tending trees in gardens, prepared by 
one of the foremost nurserymen in the coun- 
try, one whose love for the business is only 
equalled by his success in carryingit on. The 
work is divided into four parts, the first treat- 
ing of general principles, a knowledge of the 
structure, character, and functions of the dif- 
ferent parts of trees, modes of growth, bear- 
ing, etc., soils, manures, and modes of propa- 
gation, in short, everything relating to the 
groundwork of the study of tree culture. The 
second part is devoted exclusively to the nur- 
sery, a department in which Mr. Barry has 
been well and widely known; the third, to 
garden and orchard planting, including prun- 
ing and training, and the fourth, to an 
abridged description of varieties. 

Coming down to specialties we have ‘‘Ful- 
ler’s Small Fruit Culturist” and his ‘‘Grape 
Culturist,” each at $1.50, the former covering 
the whole ground of propagation, culture and 
marketing small fruits; while the latter gives 
full directions for the treatment of all hardy 
out-door varieties of grapes. For the in-door 
culture of grapes, including the construction 
of hothouses and cold graperies, the 75 cent 
volume of 200 pages by Wm. Chorlton, will 
give the reader just the information required, 
and told in a strightforward, business-like 
style. For more extensive vineyard culture 
and wine making, one would select Mr. Hus- 
mann’s new volume ‘‘American Grape Grow- 
ing,” recently noticed in these columns, price, 
$1.50. 

Those making a specialty of pear culture 
will find every want anticipated in ‘‘Field’s 
Pear Culture,” a very complete work at $1.25, 
or in ‘‘Quin’s Pear Culture for Profit,” at $1. 

The sour, but when well cooked, deli- 
cious cranberry, is treated very fully as re- 
gards everything relating to its culture, in a 
little work of 125 pages, by J. J. White, 
which is sold at $1.25. 

A complete horticultural library, would, of 
course, contain many other works besides 
those here named, but we have named enough 
so that farmers, and farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters, who are interested, as all should be, in 
securing a liberal supply of fruit for home 
use, if not for market also, can select wisely 
from the various authors named. Farmers’ 
Club libraries might contain such works as 
‘The Art of Grafting and Budding” by Chas. 
Baltet, published by McMillan & Co., Lon- 
don, also the reports of the several home and 
foreign pomological and horticultural socie- 
ties, together with the reports of State Boards 
of Agriculture, many of which contain a great 
deal of useful reading relating to garden and 
orchard cultivation of fruits. But if one lacks 
an interest in the subject of fruit culture, and 
desires to get up a stock of enthusiasm suffi- 
cient to make a beginning, let him buy Mr. 
Roe’s ‘‘Success with Small Fruits,” and read 
it, and unless he was born to live on pork and 
beans, and dry bread from choice, he will 
soon find his mouth watering for a taste of the 
delicious and beautiful fruits of the wisely 
planted, and well kept fruit garden. There 








Better feed and the use of bone fertilizers upon | has been a great change in public sentiment 


concerning the use of fruit, within the past 
few years, and its consumption has increased 
many fold, but still the tables of ordinary far- 
mers are not as well supplied from January 
to December as they should be, or will be 
when such books as we have described shall 
be found in every farmer's library. 





WATER DEPOSITS AS FERTILIZER. 


Frequent enquiries, and occasionally sam- 
ples of swamp deposits, are received from 
readers of the New ENGLAND Farmer who 
are anxious to learn their value as a fertilizer 
when applied to ordinary upland tillage. But 
the Farmer oftice is not the only place where 
such samples are sent and enquiries made. 
From bulletin No. 37 of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, we make the 
following extracts which will be read with in- 
terest by all who have muck beds or river sedi- 
ment, that they are proposing to use as fertil- 
izer for field crops. The first three analyses 
are of fresh water s@diments and are as fol- 
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314 was sent by D. H. Van Hoosear, 
Secretary East Wilton Farmers’ Club, in 
August last, described as ‘‘ deposit from the 
bottom of a pond hole.” ‘The partial analysis 
showed such large proportions of water and in- 
soluble matters as to lead to the conclusion 
that the deposit would have little more value 
as a fertilizer than a good soil. 

The sample 322 whose analysis is next 
given was sent, labeled dried mud, by Mr. J. 
I. Stevens, of Essex, who states that ‘‘ its 
effect as a top dressing for lawns and also on 
mowing land has proved greater for good than 
anything I have ever seen. On many crops it 
has given me better results than $45 crop 
foods I have purchased. This mud is under 
water the year round.” 

The analysis agrees remarkably with that of 
pond mud from North Woodstock, mentioned 
in the Station Report for 1877. It contains, 
however, a little more phosphates and sul- 
phates. In reply to Mr. Stevens’ inquiries, 
was written as follows: ; 

‘* The dried mud contains every element of 
plant food in about the proportions that are 
usually present in stable manure, or in good 
composts. Like the fertilizers just named, it 
contains but about 3 per cent. of immediately 
available plant food; the other 97 per cent. 
being water, sand, or clay, vegetable matters, 
oxides of iron and alumina, not differing in 
character or fertilizing value so far as is known 
from the same substances as they make up the 
bulk of ordinary soils. Unlike stable manure 
and ordinary composts the mud contains a con- 
siderable amount of sulphuric acid in the form 
of sulphate of lime. The mud contains 0.46 
per cent. sulphuric acid, while stable manure 
has 0.10 per cent. or less. It is quite likely 
that this fact may have made the mud so use- 
ful in your experience.” 

Doubtless a pretty liberal application of the 
mud would be required to produce the strik- 
ing results Mr. Stevens observed. 

In a racent note Mr. Stevens states that the 
mud sent by him was from a cove or pocket 
from the Connecticut River; the sediment is 
brought down in the spring freshets by the 
Connecticut, the cove being connected with 
the river by a narrow channel. There is no 
current in it and suspended matters are depo- 
sited at such a rate as to have reduced the 
depth of the water three feet since the remem- 
brance of elderly people. There is but little 
matter washed ir from the surrounding hills. 
The river at this point contains salt from the 
setting back of the tide during only from 4 to 
6 weeks annually. Some entire years there is 
no salt at all in the river at this point. The 
quality of the sample sent was not up to the 
average. It should have been taken from the 
middle of the cove. 

Mr. Stevens also remarks: ‘‘Our mill 
ponds a few miles back from the river, contain 
a rich, black mud, quite deep and with a very 
strong smell. It has been tried on various 
crops but kills everything. After being haul- 
ed and dried it turns from black to white, and 
puckers the mouth like alum.” 

The astringency here referred to is due to 
soluble salts of iron or alumina. Composting 
with asmall proportion of slacked lime will 
decompose these salts and render the black 
mud a safe and serviceable application. 

Sample 334 received from S. Palmer, 
Woodstock, consists almost entirely of sand 
and silica with the merest traces of fertilizing 
elements. Much of the silica exists in the form 
of the skeletons or shields of microscopic infa- 
sorial plants which are common in the water of 
swamps and bogs. From its light gray color 
it might be mistaken for shell marl but on 
mixing with acids, like vinegar, it effervesces 
very slightly, containing but a trace of car- 
bonate of lime. 

Peat or Swamp Muck. 


Three samples sent by G. M. Dennison, 
Esq., of New London, are from the town of 
Old Saybrook. 

335 and 341 from the farm of Mr. Denni- 
son, 342 is traversed by the Connecticut Val- 
ley Railroad, near Mr. Scot ors land. 
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Reckoned in the dry state the composition is 
as follows : 
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The dry swamp muck is thus seen to contain 
2 to 3 per cent. of nitrogen which under the 
action of an alkali like lime, or ammonia may 
become available as plant food. The organic 
matter itself under favorable conditions serves 
to liberate lime, potash, etc., from the mineral 
matters of the soil. 

There can be no doubt that the application 
of this swamp muck, especially to poor, light 
soils, would be very serviceable. Evidently, 
however, the large proportion of water which 
the fresh muck contains, makes it a nice point 
to decide how much can be spent upon its 
handling without consuming the profit of its 
application. The proper mode of using swamp 
muck is to throw it out where it will drain and 
dry for some months, during frosty weather, 
and to employ the weathered muck as an ab- 
sorbent in the stables or barn yard, or to com- 

ost it with lime, fish or animal matters yield- 
ing ammonia by their decomposition. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


TRIMMING GRAPE VINES. 
The last week in April and first week of May 
our grape vines were pruned, and the sap ran free- 
ly from the wounds, the buds being at the time 
much swollen. Did more sap flow from the 
wound than would have that point for the 
branch beyond, if the vine had been uncut? If 
more sap was fiowing, the roots must have fur- 
nished more. What was. the action upon the 
roots? Were they weakened or made stronger by 
the operation? What was the effect upon the buds 
left next to the severed part? Must the sap re- 
turn from the branches to the roots before there is 
any root agen We have trimmed three years 
in the spring and the vines have done well. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF WITCHGRASS. 

Wi s makes very good hay. It, with 
grass turned with a shallow furrow in August, 
with a light coat of manure, and made smooth 
with a harrow or roll, needs no seed to ensure an 
improved crop of hay. There is no question about 
the catch. Many farmers might do that, having 
time and manure, but no cash to spare. 

CHARCOAL FOR FOWLS. 

Our hens had free access to fine charcoal, which 
they ate freely ; would it aid in a needed 
onleen They were fed with nearly equal 
= dy haar meal and shorts, wet with buttermilk. 

hey were healthy and produced avery satisfac- 
tory amount of eggs. ¥. ¥. FP. 

Remarks.—It is now claimed by successful 
grape growers thata vine may be trimmed any 
time after the leaves fall, till the new leaves are 
formed the following spring, and that bleeding of 
the cut vines is not injurious, as was formerly sup- 
posed. Itis not probable that as much sap flowed 
from the wounds as would have passed those 
points had the vine been left unpruned. Roots are, 
undoubtedly, weakened or partially destroyed by 





severe pruning of the tops, but enough will re. 
main to satisfy the wants of the vine. A dwarfed 
tree or vine has dwarfed roots. For an example: 
see the roots of a closely pruned hedge or specimen 
evergreen tree. The buds immediately below a 
wound made by cutting the vine, will usually 
push into more vigorous growth than ifthe branch 
had been left to grow. According to our observa- 
tion, root growth is going on early in spring while 
the sap is ascending in the plant. The subject of 
sap flow is fully understood by few, if by any, at 
the present time, and offers an interesting field for 
observation and study. We give, in another col- 
umn, a letter from Mr. Wheeler, which is full of 
facts and suggestions concerning the circulation of 
sap in the maple. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—There are two million hives of bees in the 
United States, and the annual product is estimated 
as worth $14,000,000. 

—Glass millstones are now used with great sat- 
isfaction in Germany. They are said not to heat 
the flour as much as the French burr-stone. 

—The best way to move old strawberry plants is 
to wait till after a heavy rain when the ground is 
“soaking” wet, and take ‘np clumps of them with 
the earth attached and carry them where you want 
them; otherwise it hardly pays to bother with old 
plants.— Fruit Recorder. 


—For drying apples we would not advise getting 
a dryer that would dry less than twenty-five bush- 
els per day. One can pay forty cents per bushel 
for apples and make money drying them. Evapo- 
rated apples sell for 12 to 14 cents per pound, while 
sun-dried apples sell for 5 to6 cents per pound.— 
Fruit Recorder. 

—Remember in fattening animals for the butcher 
that every pound of flesh made now will cost but 
a fourth or less of that which is made in the win- 
ter; besides, the growth of an animal increases in 
proportion to its size upto a certain limit, and the 
heavier it is made now the greater its future in- 
crease. Therefore sheep, pigs or beeves should be 
pushed forward as rapidly now as possible. Do 
not forget that water is food as well as solid mat- 
ter, and should be given with as much regularity. 


—Prof. Culbertson has, by experiments, proven 
to his satisfaction that wheat, barley, rye and oats 
should not be covered deeper than two inches. It 
planted five inches deep it will never come up. At 
adepth of three inches the sprout from the grain 
when near the surface formed a balb, and from 
this bulb roots were sent out and the stalk took a 
new growth from the bulb upward. He agrees 
that wheat should be covered from an inch to an 
inch and a half, instead of being covered deeper, as 
is usually done. 

—The tomato is a native of tropical America, and 
has been in limited use for an indefinite time in 
Italy and in other parts of the world. Its popular 
use in Britain and in the United States has grown 
within the past generation. It is a fruit—it is the 
seed-bearing part ofa plant. It is a vegetable in 
its nature. In conversation we class it usually as 
a vegetable rather than asafruit. Its healthful- 
ness is according to time and circumstances, but it 
is deemed wholesome usually. The tomato ap- 
proximates 420 grains carbon and 14 grains of ni- 
trogen in a pound. 

—A correspondent of the Country 
gives the following hints and instructions to those 
having care of poultry : 

“Fanciers having fowls affected with roup should 
take the fowl, wash the head in warm water, ap- 
ply turpentine to the nostrils, confine in a coop, 
feed lightly on wheat and corn meal; and in nine 
cases out of ten they will save the fowl. This has 
been tried often with good results. Swabbing the 
throat with vinegar and whisky is another good 
cure for roup. Before setting a hen, be sure to 
sprinkle the nest with sulphur or coal oil. It will 
kill all vermin. In whitewashing poultry houses, 
drop a lump of sulphate of iron into the wash; 
it will also kill the vermin.” 


Gentleman 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
BLOCK ISLAND. 
A Summer Resort---Farms and Farming. 


Block Island, noted as it is as a summer re- 
sort, presents the | etre of being at the 
same time a good farming locality. It belongs 
to the State of Rhode Island and is distant 
about fifteen miles from the mainland. In its 
earlier history it maintained a sort of indepen- 
dence of its own which continued for a hee 
time. There has never been but two occupa- 
tions left to the choice of the Block Islanders, 
that of farming and fishing, both of which have 
been well maintained. It requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to conceive the con- 
tour of this portion of land elevated above the 
waters, to bear a close resemblance to the solid 
earth beneath the waters. Tradition tells that 
the effects ot earthquakes have been felt, and 
it is thought that the island may be the result 
of an upheaval. The surface is very rolling, or 
more properly, composed of nae hills of 
different elevations with corresponding depres- 
sions, many of which are the receptacle of sur- 
face water. The first settlers were a hardy 
race and it is probable that this important 
trait has descended from generation to genera- 
tion. They were also industrious, which is 
also happily exemplified in the present genera- 
tion. It is said that the island was at one time 
very rough, being covered with timber and 
particularly boulders. ‘The former has disap- 
peared, andthe latter brought to a condition 
of utility. Itis remarkable how thoroughly 
the surface is cleaned of these objects so dam- 
aging to successful cultivation, when remaining 
in the soil. These have all been removed and 
built into good and substantial wall dividing 
the whole island into farms and their subdivi- 
sions. One very noticeable feature, and which 
perhaps is occasioned by the contour of sur- 
face, is the great irregularity of fields; nor is 
this more striking than what pass for roads, 
which by the way are not quite up to a proper 
standard for a place so much frequented in 
summer. Nor are the roads or lanes all open ; 
it is no uncommon thing for the pleasure-seek- 
erto ‘‘ fetch up” at a farm gate or pair of bars. 
Frequently fields are governed in their bound- 
ary to accommodate the use of a pond. Asa 
rule the farms are kept in good condition, the 
buildings are neat, and everything bears evi- 
dence of thrift. The principal crops are corn, 
potatoes, oats, &c., and as a rule grow in lux- 
uriance. While there are all the animals up- 
on the island that are necessary, stock raising 
is not made a specialty, and while sheep are 
grown quite extensively, the lambs are sent to 
the shambles, so that no great dependance is 
placed upon animal manures; in fact the fod- 
der for winter use is quite largely stacked and 
even the animals themselves are allowed to find 
shelter in the deep depressions, surrounded by 
hills on all sides, and so are well protected 
during cold weather. With this condition of 
things the source of supply of fertilizing mate- 
rial is old ocean, whose treasures are poured 
upon the beach after all storms, and so the 
sturdy farmer carts his sea-weed, kelp, moss, 
&c., for a distance of two or three miles, which 
furnishes some labor at a season when other- 
wise no opportunity would exist. It is very 
surprising to see the grand fields of corn, strong 
cath Vigerémn, covering the hill-sides in all di- 
rections and yet largely if not wholly fertilized 
with the sea manure; and more so in connec- 
tion with the thought that the same thing has 
continued for years and centuries. What is 
true of corn is true of potatoes and all other 
crops. The hay crop is good and is cut early. 
This comes from a desire on the part of many 
farmers, as they do, to take their horses and 
carry visitors about the island, thus turning 
the visitation of people to a source of profit, so 
far as it can be. Beautiful farms under excel- 
lent cultivation, with good buildings all paint- 
ed and blinded, are pointed out as the proper- 
ty of the drivers, some span of horses before a 
beach wagon, making their daily, visitation to 
the various hotels to secure parties for pleasure 
riding. We did not learn whether any of the 
haying was done by machinery or not, but 
should presume not to any t extent, be- 
cause of the many steep ides. Po 
raising is made an extensive business, and it is 
worthy of note, that with farms in many cases 
small and i and consequently with 
close 4 a all keep geese and turkeys 
and still have them yoked, poked, and other- 
wise fixed as to wholly bling amy i 
trespaasing. upon or trou any nei 
b of their brethren upon the mainland, 


























The accompanying illustrations represent 
the front elevation and first floor plan of a 
farm house recently erected in Grafton, Mass. 
The building is more ornamental than is usu- 
ally the case with farm houses, but there 
seems to be no good reason why a farmer who 
is about to build, should not give some thought 
to wsthetic considerations, and make his home 
as handsome as his means will allow, without 
Herein 





the sacrifice of fitness or convenience. 
lies the great difference between the work of | 
the professional architect, and that of the or- 
dinary builder, that the latter is too often | 
bald and plain, or, if touches of ornament are | 
applied, they appear rather to have been | 
stuck on afterwards, than to have been essen- | 
tial parts of the plan. 

The exterior of the present design is sufli- 
ciently varied and striking, and at the same 
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SITTING ROOM 





PARLOR 


as to need no explanation. 


giving a good opportunity for the free circu- 
lation of air; ghe front stairs, set well back 
from the entrance, and running, by a very 
easy slope, toa broad landing part way up; 
the back staircase completely enclosed, and 


convenient back kitchen or wash room, and 
the large store room, milk room and refrige- 
r rator. 

The arrangement of the rooms on the sec- 
ond floor is similar to that of the first. There 


carrot ; singular as it may seem, the island is 
covered, and that too quite thickly, with this 
noxious pest. Whether any special efforts are 
put forth towards their destruction did not ap- 
pear, other than were indicated as seuaiesiie 
a solitary farmer was seen mowing the same. 
The farming of Block Island will compare fa- 
vorably with any section of country and the 
neatness of a large proportion of the buildings 
indicates a corresponding thrift. As a sum- 
mer resort the island increases in popularity, 
and this may in time overshadow farming in- 
terests and the island finally become a sort of 
ocean city, with its many hotels for the accom- 
modation of visitors who from the inland cities 
and the mainland farms desire a season of rest 
for the purpose of recuperation and quiet with 
its health giving impetus. 
W.H. Yeomans. 
Columbia, Conn. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GREEN CORN. 


This delicious vegetable can be prepared 
in many ways to be a very palatable article of 
diet, and it is as healthy a vegetable as is in 
use. Roasted corn was once one of the great- 
est treats for childhood; and almost every 
child will have pleasant memories of the 
merry days when snugly squatted before the 
kitchen fire, they roasted the ears of corn, and 
their faces simultaneously over the glowing 
coals; then came the invention of a long wire 
inserted in the cob and a cob handle to save 
our faces; what an improvement that was. 
Then, with alittle salt sprinkled on the ker- 
nels, what a delight it was to gnaw the sweet 
brown corn off the ear. No matter if we did 

et smutty faces and fingers, the corn was a 
east; and to this day we have never found 
any way of cooking it that was as satisfactory, 
or relished as well as the roast. Boiled corn 
is very simply prepared ; husk, and pull off 
all the silk, have an iron or earthen kettle 
half full of boiling water, in which a spoonful 
of salt has been thrown, put in the ears of 
corn, and cover the kettle, and boil from fif- 
teen to twenty minutes ; it is a mistake to boil 
corn too long, as it renders it tasteless and 
indigestible. Each individual can butter it to 
suit his taste. Another nice way to boil corn 
is to cut the kernels from the cob with a sharp 
knife, have a kettle with a pint of boiling wa- 
ter ready ; two quarts of the corn is enough 
for a good meal, with the other eatables, cover 
closely and let it simmer ten minutes, then 
add a teacup of sweet cream, a tablespoonful 
of salt, and if you like pepper, you can add a 
little ; cook ten or fifteen minutes longer, ac- 
cording to the age of the corn; dish up and 
add py Bid of butter the size of a hen’s , 
and you have a delicate dish that is most pal- 
atable. 

Succotash is made by boiling two quarts of 
green shelled beans, in two quarts of water 
an hour, with half a pound of fat salt pork; 
then pour in two quarts of green shaved corn, 
stir well and boil twenty minutes ; add a quar- 
ter of a d of butter and you have a dish 
fit ry set before a king. a 

nice pudding is compoun grating 
he cP ae hen of a take three well: 
beaten , three spoonfuls of sugar, three 
pints of alk, a bit of butter half the size of an 
a little 
frequently for 


. nutmeg, raisins if you like, 

the first hour after putting it 

in the oven. Bake an hour and a half. It is 
nice. 

"Griddle cakes for breakfast can be made by 

grating three pints of corn and adding a couple 


of of sour cream, a full. of 
ee a ul each of soda 
t 


milk, 
salt, and two well beaten eggs. If too 
in to fry nicely add a spoonful or two of flour. 





years corn is more juicy than others and 
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| bath room and linen closet. 


not leading directly from the kitchen; the | 








A FARM RESIDENCE. 


time symmetrical in its proportions. On the 
first floor are two bay-windows at the front, 
one on each side of the spacious piazza. This 
arrangement gives a certain cozy and retired 
aspect to the entrance, which has a very pleas- 
ing effect. 
the engraving, is reproduced also in the sec- 
ond story, and directly above this in the third 
This feature pre- 


The bay-window on the left, in 


story is a finished balcony. 
vents the plainness and monotony that are in- 
separable from bare, straight walls, and gives 
an uncommonly lively tone to the structure. 
The height of the roof, and the large dormer 
windows, not only add to the beauty of the 
design, but serve also tomake the chambers 
in the third story as pleasant and airy as 
those below them. ‘The roof is finished in a 
deck and ornamented with finial and iron 


' cresting. 
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The plan of the first floor shows the arrange- | are four chambers in the main building, each 
ment and proportions of the rooms so plainly having commodious closets, and over the front 
Features worthy | part of the hall isasmall room, opening from 
of particular notice however, are the spacious the chamber over the parlor, and used asa 
hall running completely through the house, | sewing room or child’s bedroom. 


In the L, 
which is carried up to the full height of the 
main house, is another large chamber, and 
The third floor 
is precisely the same as the second in the rel- 
ative positions of the rooms, &c. 

The plan is furnished us by Bicknell & Com- 


| stock, 194 Broadway, New York, publishers 
| of **Bicknell’s Cottage and Villa Architec- 





’ 


ture,” (price $6.00) from which work these 
illustrations were taken, and in which they 
are published in detail, with specifications, etc. 


a cook has to use her own judgment in al 
cases, as there is a difference in the qualities 
of ingredients; flour will sometimes require 
more moisture than at others; some soda is 
stronger than other kinds and so the quantity 
has to vary to meet the exigencies of the case. 
FarMErR’s WIFE. 





For the New England Farmer. 
OBSERVATIONS ON SUGAR MAKING. 
The Flow of Bap. 


The sap season for a sugar-maple is during 
the time when it is denuded of leaves—some 
six months. 

The tree will run during this time, in some 
parts of it, provided conditions are favorable. 

The tree (or a part of it—the top) must be 
partially frozen, and then thawed, then an in- 
cision in the top will produce sap in October 
or November. In the months of March and 
April there can be but little sap above thirty 
feet from the ground. Sap varies in various 
parts of the same tree in four respects, viz. : 
color, taste, grain and healthfulness. Sap 
will run better by day than night. Sap col- 
lected, running in the day-time is sweeter than 
that which runs in the night. 

Second-growth sugar orchards make whiter 
sugar than others. 

The thicker the trees, the poorer the sap. 
Sugar is dark in proportion to the amount of 
the darker woods in Hemlock, spruce, &c., 
in the sugar place. 

The smaller the tree the sweeter the sap. 

Sap, some seasons is sweeter than in other 
seasons. 

The more spouts we put into a tree the more 
sap we get, but it will be of a poorer quality. 

Sparse and thin sugar-places make the whit- 
est and healthiest sugar. 

The dryer the soil the sweeter the sap. 

When sap runs the best, fires will burn the 
best. 

Sap runs the best after a snow-storm. 

Trees standing beside moist, swampy land, 
and beside warm, running surface water will 
run much sap, but it will be poor. 

Trees standing beside a cold spring will run 
sweet sap and a plenty of it. 

A good sugar season gives us much nitre, 
as sugar-makers call it. 

The better the sap season, the better the 
quality of the sugar. 

The higher we tap, the better the sugar, 
and hence, the lower we tap the poorer the 


sugar. 

Sap should not be exposed to the air longer 
than is unavoidable. 

The sooner sap is reduced to sugar, the bet- 
ter is the article. 

Better lose one run than to tap too soon. 

The white maple makes nicer sugar than the 
tock maple, but not so much of it. 

A varied temperature is requisite for flow of 


sap. 

‘Phe opposite ends of a maple tree must be 
bordering on to opposite temperatures in or- 
der for the free flow of sap. 

Storms of snow, freezing and thawing, in- 
duce a free flow of sap. 

Fifty per cent of sap-wood is water. The 
lower we tap the more sap we get. 

Sap commences to circulate on the surface, 
and ends at the centre. 

Does a good corn-year follow a good sugar- 
year? Watch it. 

Is a good -season sure to follow a good 
beech-nut ? Watch this. 

Trees ing on rocks or a ledge, with no 
large roots running down into the soil will run 
but little sap. 

Occasionally there are trees from which 
thirty lbs. of sugar are made ina single sea- 
son. 


Dark-barked trees run the sweetest sap; 
why ? 

I have been corresponding a little with Prof. 
Clark. He writes me that he never had sup- 
posed that maple sap varied in sweetness in 
different — of the same tree; I was sur- 
prised. Have I made a new discovery ? 

Everybody with whom I write or talk, de- 
clare that they never thought of such a thing. 

Ican make sugar from the same tree, the 
same day, that will vary in four respects. 

A man, to be an expert at sugar making, 
ought to know all about the inside of a maple 
tree, from circumference to centre, and from 
the top to the utmost extremity of the longest 
root. 

Vegetable Physiology ought to be under- 
stood by every sugar-maker. Also, it is quite 
necessary that we understand the necessary 
conditions for sap flow. ‘The condition of the 
atmosphere has everything todo with it; why, 
if the sap comes up from the roots as most all 
sugar makers suppose? All scientists think 
the same, though they think that the sap we 
get this spring was stored in the tree in the 
growing season of last year. I am surprised 
that a scholar should take this view. 

Prof. Clark says that a maple tree is like a 
cylinder of water. Tapa tree and the force 
| of gravity will cause a leakage. 

Can you tell me the average temperature of 
the last four years, summer and winter ? 

I am quite anxious to find this out. Does 
the first half of a winter vary much in temper- 
ature from the last half? 

Do you not think that a good sap year is 
followed by a good growth of wood? or, in 
other words, do you not think that in an extra 
sap season there is also a good sized ring put 
on round the tree ? 

TimoTrny Wirercer. 

ReMArks.— We presume our correspondent 
can obtain a portion of the statistics desired 
by addressing Dr. Jabez Fisher, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 





For the New England Farmer. 


STIRRING THE SOIL. 


Now is a favorable time to discuss the sub- 
ject of stirring the soil deep and often in time 
of severe drought, to benefit the crope. Most 
of our professional farmers are of the opinion 
that deep and frequent stirring of the soil ix 
time of a sharp drought tends to lessen the 
amount of moisture in the soil. From per- 
sonal application of the hoe the past season, 
I have come to a different conclusion. I find 
that where I have used the hoe the most fre- 
quently, the ground is the softest, and plants 
are the best and mature better than where the 
ground is but seldom worked over with the 
hoe. 

This brings to mind when I was a boy at 
home on my father’s farm, a pious old 
neighbor, who, for several years in succession, 
on the same piece of ground, without manure, 
raised a very large crop of corn, and it was a 
common remark with the people : ‘‘what splen- 
did corn Mr. S. most always has on that 
ground ;” but the good old man was always at 
work with his hoe, stirring the ground, and 
often to be heard praying in his field of corn. 
My mother told me that his praying in his 
corn made it grow, but (not wishing to de- 
tract anything from the eflicacy of prayer,) I 
have come to the conclusion that the frequent 
stirring of the soil had very much to do with 
the yield of corn. 

I am aware that the argument is used that 
frequent stirring of the earth lessens the 
amount of moisture, and, consequently, is an 
injury to the plants grown in the soil in time 
of drought. I believe this argument is based 
on the fact that we stir hay, grain, and all sub- 
stances, to lessen the amount of moisture, for 
preservation, but this is not, in my opinion, a 
correct comparison, for we stir the hay and 
plants for housing and preservation, without 
being exposed to the rain and dampness; 
whereas we stir the ground and compost heap 
to hasten decomposition, and, by exposure, 
better fit it to receive and retain the rain and 
moisture from the atmosphere, and more 
readily convey it to the roots of the plants. 
When the farmer is driven from his field of 
corn or potatoes, when hoeing, by a smart 
shower of rain, he says to his man, ‘‘won’t it 
soak in good where we hoed last?” That, in 
my opinion, is the fact in the case. The new 
hoed field will take in very much more of the 
rainfall and dew, at night, than the crusted 
field. 

The man who feeds the grain into the thresh- 
ing machine, wets a piece of sponge and pla- 
ces it over his mouth and nose, that he may 
breathe the easier. The earth is a sponge, 
and the plants, and the corn, and the grain, 
and every green thing is breathing through 
it. You compress the sponge on the mouth 
and nose of the man at the machine, and you 
kill the man; you compress the earth to the 
plants, and you destroy their vitality. 

KENNEBEC. 

No. Vassalboro’, Me., Aug. 7, 1880. 





Selections. 





EFFECT OF MOISTURE AND DRY- 
NESS ON HOOFS. 


Lack of moisture is not necessarily a cause 
of brittleness of the hoof, since the horses of 
the desert have the strongest hoofs in the 
world, in spite of the excessive dryness. A 
continued drought is especially dangerous 
when it acts on afoot accustomed to abun 
dance of water. Under the action of water 
the horn cells absorb, increase in size, an 
push each other apart. By its action, too, 
some of the gelatinous matter that builds up 
the horn is dissolved out, and when the hoof 
is again allowed to dry, it has lost materially 
in its power of cohesion. The more frequent 
ly the process of soaking and drying is re- 
peated, the more hurtful it proves to the 
hoof, which becomes increasingly brittle and 
liable to split up and break off. If, further, 
this tendency to brittleness has been inbred 
through generations of horses kept in climates 
where the feet are alternately soaked by 
drenching rains, and withered by drying suns, 
the danger is proportionately increased, and 
the feet of such a race of horses are especially 
liable to splitting and injury. It is not habit- 
ual dryness that injures, it is the alternations 
of rain and drought. While upon this sub- 
ject it may be well to note that the evil effects 
of moisture may be largely warded off by 
smearing the moistened foot with some imper- 
vious oily agent before exposing it to the dry- 
ing process. In this way the moisture that 
has been absorbed by the horn is retained, the 
sudden drying and shrinking are obviated, and 
the horn remains elastic and comparatively 
tough. As it is often needful to soak the foot 
in warm or cold water, or in poultices in cases 
of disease, it is all important that the above- 
named precaution should be constantly borne 
in mind, and that the softened foot should be 
smeared throughout with some hoof ointment 
before it is allowed to dry and harden. For 
this purpose nothing is simpler nor better than 
a mixture in equal parts of wood tar and 
whale oil or lard. This may be smeared on 
the foot every other day. 

In addition to the changes of weather, the 
frequent standing in rotting dung heaps, or in 
peole of decomposing liquid manure, may be 
named as causes of brittle hoofs. In the dung 
heap there is not only the moisture and steam 
soaking and softening the hoof, but there is 
abundance of ammonia gas, which is especially 
calculated to soften, dissolve, and destroy the 
horn. Rotten manure and putrid liquors, 
therefore, are much more injurious than pure 
water, muddy pools, or wet clay. Again, the 
emanations of this kind are far from condu- 
cive to general health, so that they prove hurt- 
ful in two ways—first, by directly destroying 
the substance of the hoof, and, secondly, by 
reducing the animal vigor, the power of di- 
gestion and assimilation, and the power of se- 
ereting good horn. Standing in such decom- 

osing organic matter is still more injurious, 

owever, when the animal is confined to a stall 
or box, for here the injurious effect of inactiv- 
ity is added to the above-named conditions.— 
Chi. Nat. Live Stock Journal. 





FEEDING FOR MILK. 


In some cases of extraordinary yield it has 
been found that skim milk has been fed to 
cows in large quantities, and all the cow had to 
do was to act asa sort of strainer. Of late 
years the use of brewer's grains has become 
universal where they could be obtained, and 
the result has been an increased yield, by some 
claimed to be of poor quality, and by others to 
be first-class, giving as evidence the condition 
of the cows, which generally are in good con- 
dition, and in many cases really fat,—those 
who claim the latter, asserting that cows in a 
thriving fat condition must give rich milk. 


shippers of milk for this market feeds his cows 
exclusively on these grains winter and sum- 
mer, and on a visita few days since to his 
farm, we found the cattle many of them appa- 
rently fit for the butcher. Corn meal and bran, 
in the proportion of equal parts by weight 
have been considered one of the best mixtures, 
while an addition of oil-cake, either of flax or 
cotton seed, has, in the opinion of many, been 
amply repaid by the increased product of but- 
ter. The general custom of dairy farmers has 
been to depend upon grass alone during the 
summer, but of late some have practiced giving 
a small ration of meal or bran, and with very 
good results both in the yield of milk and but- 
ter. Itis generally taught that nitrogenous 
food adds to the casein in milk, and that carbo- 
naceous compounds increase the butter pro- 
duct, and the reasoning seems to be plausible, 
as cheese contains a large proportion of nitro- 
genous matter, while butter is almost entirely 
a fatty substance largely composed of carbon. 
— American Dairyman. 





MERINO SHEEP. 


In our visit to Windsor county in June, we 
had some talk with A. E. Perkins, Eaq. of 
Pomfret, in relation to the sheep indyetry in 
that portion of the State. Mr. Perkins 
been engaged in breeding what is known as 
the Atwood Improved Merino sheep, for many 
years, and has been quite successful in the 
business. At the time of the downfall in pri- 
ces of fine wool sheep, several years since, 
when entire flocks of valuable animals were 
disposed of for avery small sum and men 
quit the business in disgust, he, with others 
possessing more faith in the enterprise, kept 
along quietly in their occupation, improving 
their flocks as opportunity offered and pa- 
tiently waited for the good time coming, which 
he believed would sooner or later arrive. 
That they were wise in their determination 
time and results have proved to be true. 

Although, perhaps, the fabulous prices of 
twenty-five years ago are not now realized, 
and had not ought to be to keep the business 
in a healthy condition, still there is no reason 
to complain on this account, and farmers pos- 
sessing a flock of these well-bred sheep, are in 
the way of receiving a very satisfactory re- 
ward for their labor. Mr. Perkins thinks 
there are more Merino sheep kept in Windsor 
county than any other portion of the State of 
equal extent. He gave the names of several 
breeders, as A. E. Fuller, Croshy Miller, J. 
Hazen, John Henry, Eben Bridge, etc. He 
and his son keep some 300, and record in thé 
United States, Vermont and Atwood Merino 
sheep registers. The average clip of un- 
washed wool from his flock for a series of 
years is eleven pounds, which is generally 
consigned to commission houses. Was, at 
time of visit, quoted at from 23 to 25 cents 
per pound. Ewes have lambs at from two to 
three years old, and the proportion of lambs 
to ewes is as seven toeight. Feeds well and 
takes good care, and finds it pays. Raises 
some roots and feeds some grain. Has been 
quite successful as a prize-taker at fairs. 


' 
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The greatest return from this industry is 
from the furnishing of breeding stock for other 
parts of the country, for which there is a good 
demand. During the past year there have 
been 25 carloads shipped out of the State, 
going to Maine, Ohio, Colorado, Dakota, 
Texas and South America. If this demand 
continues, good prices will be realized for ap 
proved breeding stock. 

In passing through that part of the town of 
Pomtret devoted to sheep husbandry, we were 
impressed with the idea that the farms were 
not appearing in as high a state of fertility as 
where cattle was the principal stock kept; the 
pastures seemed to be more closely fed, and 
the meadows not as productive. Concerning 
this matter, however, we are not very well 
posted. 

We noticed upon the farm of Mr. Perkins a 
plantation of sugar maple trees that had been 
set for several years, upon what appeared to 
be a dry, gravelly soil, of poor quality. They 
were mostly alive and doing well. These 
were set, and others upon different farms, for 
the purpose of competing for a prize offered 
by the grange which was then in existence, 
probably for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the maple would thrive well enough 
from transplanting to render it advisable to 
devote land that might be desirable to a 
growth of wood for timber or sugar making 
purposes. From what we saw there is no 
doubt but that a sugar orchard might be pro- 
duced in this way in a suitable location and at 
no great expense, as the ground could be oc 
cupied as a pasture during the growth of the 
trees if not allowed to be injured by stock 
St. Albans Messenger. 


MORE TREES AND SHELTER BELTS. 


Few people realize the enormous draft made 
yearly upon the forests of the country. Where 
does all the timber come from? From remote 
timber lands which are growing further off 
every year. The price of lumber will get 
higher at a rapid rate, as this vast destruction 
goes on. What are farmers doing to counter- 
act this depletion, and to provide for the fu- 
ture? Nothing, except in some of the treeless 
States, where here and there some efforts have 
been made to provide wind breaks, and to 
plant out groves. It must be that farmers do 
not like long investments, and so they de not 
lay the foundation for future fuel and building 
material. When we know what the future 
will require, it is wise economy to provide for 
it. Ten years hence not less than 20,000,000 
railroad ties alone will be needed annually. 
Fence posts by the million will be wanted, 
while the immense consumption of lumber of 
all kinds will be largely increased. The far- 
mer should provide for this certain demand of 
the future. When once planted, started, un- 
like most other things, forest trees will take 
care of themselves. Here is an investment 
with a sure profit. There are millions of 
acres of rough land, hill sides and uatillable 
spots, which could be clothed with forest trees 
growing into money. This is not an ardent 
tree-planter’s theory, but a truth which has 
been often demonstrated. 

Locust trees planted at Kirby Homestead 
fifteen years ago on a steep hillside, have fur- 
nished ten fence posts each. In the Legisla- 
ture of New-York State a bill has been intro- 
duced to make it obligatory upon every county 
to spend $500 yearly in encouraging tree 
planting. Farmers should do this work for 
future profit, and there ought to be a univer- 
sal and systematic interest in it. Seedling 
forest trees can be had at so cheap a rate that 
the first cost is but a trifle. They are fur- 
nished at a cent apiece, and sent by mail. In 
twenty years the investment of a cent would 
be three or five hundred times greater. Un- 
sightly places may be made attractive, and 
shelter-belts be provided which will add large- 
ly to the value of other lands. Early Spring, 
before any new growth has begun, is the best 
time to transplant evergreens, but it may be 
done successfully in July and August, if plenty 
of water is used to wet the ground and the 
roots, and if the roots are not exposed to the 
hot sun. Water enough should be thrown 
into the hole where the tree is set to saturate 
the ground thoroughly, and dry earth be put 
on top. It would be better if some kind of 
mulch—leaves or straw—be placed on the sur- 
face. All kinds of trees dalight in mellow 
ground, and are far more likely to live when 
the land is in this condition. Shelter-belts 
may be an idea in advance of Eastern notions, 
but it is one which should be put in practice 
without delay.—/’. ). Curtis, in N. Y. Tri- 
bune. 





Cows ror THE Darry.—It would not pay 
to buy costly cows for dairy purposes ; that is, 
as a business. Ifa person for his own per- 
sonal gratification will ignore the earning of 
interest on his investment, he may be paid in 
that way for the keeping of a herd of choice 
pure-bred Jerseys or Ayrshires, but he will 
not get one cent more for the milk or butter 
in the market. A grocer won't give a cent 
for the pedigree of the cows which produce 
the butter he buys. Quality is all he wants, 
and common cows, well sdeeted, will yield 
just as good butter as any pure-bred cows, 
and as much on the average. Therefore, for 
profit, one should pick up a herd of the best 
native cows he can find at the common market 
price; feed them well and manage his busi- 
ness in the best manner, and he will have the 
same income as he could get from the same 
number of cows that would cost him five times 
as much.—Am. Dairyman. 





—The London Live Stock Journal says that it is 
beginning to be found out there, that over-big 
horses are not desirable. When the City corpora- 
tion started to do their own scavangering, instead 
of contracting for it, they selected all the giants 
they could get—17 hands was preferred. The mis- 
take has been found out; 16 hands is now the fa- 
vored height. These do more work, are less sub- 





One of the most prominent producers and 





ject to roaring, and are altogether more healthy. 
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THE NORFOLK OOUNTY FARMBBS. 

The name of the old Norfolk County Agri- 
cultural Society has disappeared from the 
official lists of the present and last year, and 
for some little time previous to its final with- 
drawal from the field, the society, notwith- 
standing the faithful and persistent exertions 
of a few of its more enthusiastic members, 
was generally regarded as in a moribund con- 
dition. This state of affairs has been the 
source of considerable regret among the best 
farmers of the County, who do not like to be 
behind their brethren in other parts of the 
State. There are several local Farmers’ clubs 
scattered throughout the county, but there 
has been a pretty general feeling that a more 
comprehensive and general organization was 
needed. In pursuance of this idea, the Wal- 
pole Farmers’ Club decided to take the initia- 
tive, and accordingly appointed a Committee 
to investigate the affairs of the old County 
Society, with a view of finding out whether it 
would pay to try to revive it, and invited the 
towns of the County to send delegates to a 
niveting to beheld at Walpole on Tuesday of 
the present week, to hear the report of the 
Committee, and to exchange views on the 
subject of the formation of a new Society. 

The meeting was accordingly held, in the 
vestry of the Unitarian Church at Walpole, on 
‘Tuesday afternoon, and delegates were pres- 
ent representing Foxboro’, Franklin, Wren- 
tham, Norwood, Norfolk and Walpole. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr. L. W. 
Hartehern, President of the Walpole Farmers’ 
Club, who was chosen Chairman, and Horace 
W. Mann Secretary. The committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting of the home club 
to investigate the condition of the former 
Norfolk County Agricultural Society, reported 
that the society was dead; that it was encum- 
bered with a debt of about $30,000, and that 
nothing had been done by the society for the 
It would be well 
not to try to revive it. ‘The report was ac- 
cepted. The chairman then stated the reason 
for calling the meeting, and invited all pres- 
ent to give their opinion concerning the mat- 
ter. A general discussion followed, in which 
the feasibility of the plan was fully discussed. 
It was decided that the year was too far ad- 
vanced for an attempt to be made toward 
holding a fair this year. It was also voted to 
keep out of debt by all means, thus profiting 
by the experience of the old society. As all 
the.towns were not represented, it was thought 
best not to do anything definite, but it was 
decided to make a thorough canvass of each 
town by means of local committees, and as- 
certain how many farmers-can be found who 
will be*willing to join in forming a new Soci- 
ety, the fee for membership not to exceed five 
dollars. We leokgto see the proposed new 
organization succe@fful, as there i3 no reason 
why it should not be, if its promoters are 
sufficiently in earnest to avoid the rocks on 
which its predecessor was shipwrecked. 


past two or three years. 





OLD PROBABILITIES. 

The death of General Albert J. Myer, Chief 
of the United States Signal Service Bureau is 
announced. He was a native of Newburg, 
N.Y., was born September 20th 1828, and 
graduated at Geneva College in 1848. Sub- 
sequently he studied medicine, graduating at 
the University of Buffalo in 1851. Three 
years later he was appointed Agsistant Sur- 
geon in the United States army. During the 
war he served as Chief Signal Officer of the 
army, holding the rank of Major until March, 
1863, when he was promoted to be Colonel. 
For meritorious services during this period he 
was breveted Lieutenant Colonel, Colonel 
and Brigadier General. By virtue of an act 
approved February_9, 1870, he was charged 
with the special duties of the observation and 
giving notice by telegraph and signals of the 
approach and force of storms on the northern 
lakes and seacoast, at the military posts in the 
interior, and at other points in the States and 
Territories. It was from his connection with 
the weather reports issued from the War De- 
partment at Washington, that he was com- 
monly and widely known as ‘‘Old Probabili- 
ties.” It was to his energy and perseverance 
in devising and carrying out a systematic plan 
of making and recording observations of the 
winds, temperature, storms, barometric pres- 
sure and the like, that the present perfection 
of the service of the ‘‘Weather Bureau” is 
principally due. It was his constant aim to 
make the observations of practical value to 
the whole people, especially to agriculturists 
and to sailors and ship-owners, and every ap- 
pliance which experience could suggest, and 
which the resources of his department would 
admit of, was at once adopted, with the re- 
sult of attaining a system as nearly perfect as 
could well be devised. The operations of the 
Bureau will not be allowed to suffer by his 
death, as they have become too valuable to be 
dispensed with, and the corps of observers, 
trained under Gen. Myer’s own instructions 
and supervision, will be found perfectly com- 
petent to continue their work under another 
chief. For the present the Bureau is placed 
in charge of Assistant Adjutant General 
Drum, and the question of succession will 
probably not soon be settled. 





THE WHEAT BURPLUS. 

From the latest estimates of the wheat crop 
of the country it appears that we shall have 
this year a large surplus over and above what 
we can possibly consume, which will have to 
be sold in foreign markets. The fear has 
been expressed that much of this surplus will 
be unsalable, and that the growers will find 
themselves the poorer by having a large stock 
left upon their hands, which can not find a 
market. We do not share in this apprehen- 
sion. Our home consumption of wheat is 
rapidly increasing not only by the growth of 
our population, but also by the increasing 
ability of the laboring classes to purchase, 
consequent upon their more general employ- 
ment, and the improvement in all branches of 
business. ‘True the price may, and undoubt- 
edly will, be lower than during the past twelve 
months, but that very reduction in prices will 
stimulate the demand, and a larger quantity 
will be consumed. The actual home con- 
sumption for the past year is estimated at 
$320,000,000 bushels, and a reduction of ten 
per cent in the price would add fully ten per 
cent to the amount used at home. The same 
improvement in business that has taken place 
here, has begun in Europe, and the purchas- 
ing power of the wage classes there has cor. 
respondingly improved. The stock of wheat 
held in Europe is low, and even if the reports 
of deficient crops. in Germany, France, and 
Russia should turn out to be exaggerated, it 
is still reasonable to suppose that they will 
need many millions of bushels of American 
wheat to keep their stock good, and to supply 
the increased demand which better times there 
will excite. 





Tue Freepmen’s Savincs Banx.—The 
affairs of this unlucky institution are again 
temporarily brought into public notice by the 
announcement of the Commissioners that they 
will begin to pay another dividend of ten per 
cent. on the first of September. The amount 
required to pay this dividend is $296,368.29, 
which, added to the thirty per cent. hereto- 
fore declared, and special deposits paid, ag- 
gregates the sum of $1,258,936.47, which has 
been divided among more than 61,000 credit- 
ors of the thirty-three branches of the compa- 
ny. ‘The Commissioners expect to be able to 
pay another dividend of ten per cent., when 
the company’s banking house and adjacent 
property in Washington is sold and other re- 
maining assets disposed of. 





“Sure as Suootmnc.” Hant’s Remedy is the 
only positive cure for aggravated cases of 


Complaint. 





Mar Birrers r and 
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NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 

THER MAGAZINES. 

The North American Review for September 
opens with the first of M. Charnay’s papers on 
“The Ruins of Central America,” illustrated with 
heliotypes which aid materially in the study of the 
text. The explorations of M. Charnay undertaken 
in a scientific spirit, and prosecuted with energy by 
men who do not propose to be daunted by dangers 
or difficulties, can hardly fail to achieve valuable 
results, and to add much to our knowledge of the 
mysterious people who long ago left these wonder- 
ful traces of their civilization all over Mexico and 
Central America. Following this article is one on 
“The Perpetuity of Chinese Institutions,” by 8. 
Wells Williams, for many years a resident of 
China, and familiar with her laws, customs, and 
language. The unbappy fate of Mrs. Surratt is 
again brought into notice, in an article by Gen. 
Clampitt, the surviving member of her counsel, 
who writes with much feeling, and with a sincere 
conviction that Mrs. Surratt was entirely innocent 
of any guilty knowledge of the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Prof. W.T. Harris writes of 
“The Personality of God.” Mr. R. B. Forbes, 
who has all his life given much attention to nauti- 
cal affairs, has a valuable paper on “Steamboat 
Disasters,” and the Rev. E. E. Hale discourses 
somewhat caustically on “Insincerity in the Pul- 
pit.” The number closes with a review of several 
recent works on the Brain and Nerves, by D. Geor. 
M. Beard. . 

The International Review for September opens 
with an article on “Money” by Prof. Bonamy 
Price, in which a living question is treated in live 
manner. Another timely and vigorous article, 
which will be read with interest by all honest polit- 
ical thinkers, even if they cannot always agree with 
its statements or its conclusions, is by the Hon. 
John Jay, upon the approaching Presidential Elec- 
tion. Henry Timrod, the Southern poet, who died 
before his name had hardly been heard outside of 
his native State, finds a kindly and appreciative 
critic in Mr. Henry Austin. George Whitefield the 
great Revivalist, whose thirty-four years of Chris- 
tian labor in England and America produced so 
great an effect on the religious feeling of his time, 
pis the subject of a very interesting sketch by Mr. 

William Myall. Auguste Laugel has an interest- 
ing and instructive chapter on Lamennais, who 
from the early part of the present century, to his 
death in 1854, was a prominent figure both in the 
political and the religious world of France. There 
is also a curious and readable article on “The 
Myth of the Virgin in Painting and Sculpture,” 
by D. G. Hubbard. The Review is published by 
A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

All readers of Dickens will enjoy the opening 
article in the September number of Scribner's 
Monthly, which with pen and pencil portrays some 
of the places made famous by Mr. Pickwick and 
Nicholas Nickleby. Another interesting paper is 
the opening instalment of a life of Millet, the 
French painter, with illustrations of some of his 
works. Georgetown College, one of the most im- 
portant of American Catholic schools, is described 
and illustrated. ‘‘When Woods are Green” is the 
title of another beautifully illustrated out-door 
article. Lieut. Lyons, of the navy, tells in a 
graphic and interesting manner the story of the 
Loss of the Oneida in the bay of Yedo. There is a 
vivid and exciting account of Gen. Gourko’s 
march over the Balkans in the Russo-Turkish war, 
told by an eye witness of the scenes he describes. 
The Hon. E. B. Washburne contributes a paper on 
Thomas Paine and the French Revolution, with 
séveral documents from the French archives never 
before published, which add a new chapter to the 
history of that period. “Eighteen Years Alone” is 
the title of a true and very touching story of a 
woman who leaped into the sea to save the life of 
her child, and getting ashore on an uninhabited 
island, spent eighteen years there in solitude. Dr. 
H.C. Wood replies temperately and dispassionately 
to the article in the July number against vivisec- 
tion. Mr. Schuyler’s “Peter the Great,” with its 
wealth of illustration, is continued. There is an 
essay (with portrait) on Richard Henry Stoddard ; 
a short story entitled ““Hickett’s Hollow”; poetry 
by Dora Read Goodale and others, and the usual 
variety in the different editorial departments. 

The Popular Science Monthly for September 
contains thirteen articles besides the Correspond- 
ence and the various Editorial Departments, mak- 
ing altogether a number fully up to the usual 
high standard of excellence of this valuable maga- 
zine. As usual the contributions to this periodical 
cover a wide extent of scientific inquiry and dis- 
covery, and every article is of permanent and solid 
value. One of the most noticeable and striking 
papers in the present number is devoted to the con- 
sideration of whether “State Education” is a 
“Help or Hindrance,” and shows with great force 
and clearness the objections against the system, 
which, even in this country, are beginning to be 
recognized. A curious and entertaining article, on 
the “Legal Prosecutions of Animals” deals with 
the ,ime, not so very leng ago, when animals were 
assumed to be responsible for their acts, and 
courts, judges and juries in Christian Europe sol- 
emnly tried and condemned all sorts of unlucky 
brutes, for almost every crime known to the laws. 
The subject of the development of mind in the in- 
fant, is ably treated by Prof. Preyer of Jena,ina 
paper which should receive the careful attention of 
mothers. Thereis a short paper on “Electricity 
and Agriculture ;” and Professor Barnard, of Cor- 
nell University, has a strong article on the claims 
of “Zoological Education.” “The English Pre- 
cursors of Newton,” from the “Edinburgh Re- 
view,” is the first instalment of a most interesting 
chapter of scientific history. The Editor takes oc- 
casion to administer a sharp rebuke to some of the 
Colleges, for their neglect of practical sciences, on 
which even the lives of the students depend, while 
paying almost undivided attention to obsolete and 
practically useless studies. 

Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement opens Wide Awake 
for September with a story for the little girls, en- 
titled “‘Patty’s Travelling Bag,” for which Mr. 
Lewis has drawn a handsome frontispiece. In the 
“American Artists” series, Mr. Benjamin tells of 
C.S. Reinhart, and the article is illustrated with 
three drawings by Mr. R. himself. Long instal- 
ments are given of the serials, “Five Little Pep- 
pers” and‘**l!wo Young Homesteaders.” In the 
latter story more of real life and real experience is 
put than usually falls to the lot of a serial for 
juveniles. There are several short stories with 
taking titles; another instalment of “Concord Pic- 
nic Days”; a beautifully illustrated little article, 
telling ‘“‘How we Went Birds-nesting,” and several 
poems with fine illustrations, making altogether a 
very delightful number of this little magazine. 





CATTLE CARS. 
Some months ago the American Humane 
Association offered a prize of five thousand 
dollars for an improved cattle car, which 
should do away with the objectionable fea- 
tures of the present method of transporting 
cattle long distances by rail. The prize 
money was contributed by several gentlemen 
who are interested in the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, and is now deposited in a bank in 
this city. It is understood that several in- 
ventors have thought the prize worth trying 
for, and that a large number of specifications 
and models will be offered for competition, at 
the appointed time, the Ist of October next. 
The decision of the judges, who are practical 
railroad and cattle men, will be rendered as 
soon as & thorough examination can be made 
of the models presented. The successful in- 
vention for which the prize shall be awarded 
is to be the unembarrassed property-of the 
association, and is to be offered without 
charge to every railway company that will use 
it in its live-stock business. By this means it 
is hoped that the railroad companies may be 
induced speedily to adopt such improvement 
as may be made, and the cruelties which now 
seem inseparable from railroad transportation 
of live stock, may be finslly done away with. 





Immigration Statistics.—The tide of for- 
eign immigration continues to flow to our 
shores with unabated volume. During the 
month of July no less than 53,123 passengers 
arrived in this country, of whom 49,922 were 
emigrants, and 3922 citizens of the United 
States returned from abroad. Of this total 
number of emigrants arrived, there were from 
England 5388; Scotland, 1251; Wales, 51; 
Ireland, 6067; Germany, 11,275; Austria, 
2006; Sweden, 3779; Norway, 1743; Den- 
mark, 958; France, 598; Switzerland, 577; 
Spain, 24; Holland, 148; Belgium, 75; Italy, 
748; Russia, 557; Poland, 188; Hungary, 
454; China, 865; Dominion of Canada, 12,- 
716; Cuba, 62; all others, 442. During the 
year ended June 30, 1880, 457,243 immigrants 
arrived in the United States, which number 
represents an increase of 157 per cent. over 
the immigration of the year previous, and ex- 
ceeds that of any other year in our history 
except the year 1873, in which the grand total 
footed up 459,803. 





ta The Colorado potato bug is not easily 
discouraged, and has a happy faculty of adapt- 
ing himself to circumstances, if we may be- 
lieve the stories of the New York papers, that 
in oghne-rs A eaery that city, they may be 
seen thic ustering on floating chi bs 
and other’ drift. The 








AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1880. 

We present herewith a table of the coming Cattle 
Shows and Fairs in New England and elsewhere, 
so far as our record goes at present, and, desiring 
to make our list as full and complete as possi- 
ble so as to include every Cattle Show in New 
England, at least, we again ask our friends and 
correspondents to furnish us full and accurate tn- 
formation, for the benefit of all concerned, of the 
times and places of holding County, Town, or Dis- 
trict Shows which are not included in the table 


here given. 


State, Provincial, &c. 

Alabama,. ... .. .Montgomery ... . Nov. 8, 13 
American Institute, . New York,. . Sept. 15-Nov. 20 
Canada Central, . . Fo a oo oo « o Mept. 21, 2 
Cincinnati Industrial, Cincinnati, O.,Bept. &Oct. 9 
Connecticut, ... . .Meriden, ... . . Sept. 21, 24 

laware, .... . »Dover,... « «Sept. 27-Oct.2 
Exposition, . . Chicago, . . . . Sept. 8-Oct. 23 
Exposition, .... . Pittsburg, Pa, . Sept. 2-Oct. 9 
Illinois Fat Stock, . .Chicago,. ... . « Nov. 15,20 
Illinois, ..... . . Springfield, . . Sept. 27-Oct.2 
Indiana, ..... «. -Indianapolis,. . Sept. 27-Oct. 2 
Indiana Northern, . . Ft. Wayne, ... . Sept. 6, 10 
Indiana, N. E., . . . . Waterloo,.....Oct. 4, 8 
International Sheep, Wool, &c., Philadelphia, Sept. 20 
lowa, Des Moines, .. . Sept. 6, 10 
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Kansas, ...... Topeka, .... . Sept. 13, 18 
Kentucky, .... + - Louisville, . . Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Kentucky, North East, Florence, . . . Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Massachusetts Hort.,. Boston, ... . . . Sept. 14, 17 
Maine, ...... - «Lewiston,... . «Sept. 21, 24 
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Michigan, .... . + Detroit,.. 

Michigan, West, . . . Grand itapids, + « Bept. 20, 25 

Minnesota, .... . - Minneapolis, . Sept. 6,11 

Montana,..... Helena, ......8 

National Fair, . . . » Washington, D.C., Oct. 4, 9 
oe eO B, . + » + + » Sept. 20, 26 












Nebraska, .. ; 
New England, .. . « Worcester,Mass., . Sept. 7, 10 


New Jersey, . . » Waverly, . .. « . Sept. 20, 26 
New York, ......Albany, .... . Sept. 13, 17 
New York, Western, . Rochester, . . . Sept. 20-Oct. 1 
N. E. Indiana & N. W- Ohio, Hicksville, . Sept. 21, 24 
Ohio,.... »Columbus, . . Aug. ept. 3 
Ohio, North . « «Cleveland, ... .Sept. 6, 11 


. Dayton,. . . . Aug. 30-Bept. 3 
» Toledo, ... . » . Sept. 18, 18 


Ohio Southern,. . ; 
: . Mechanicsburg, . . Aug. 24, 27 


Ohio Tri-State, . . 
Ohio Central, 

Ontario, .... 
Pennsylvania, . 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina, 
St. Louis,. ... 
MOMMA, oo co 0 
Vermont,.... 
Wisconsin,... 


- Hamilton, . . . Sept. 20-Oct. 4 
. Philadelphia, . . . Sept. 6, 18 
. . Sept. 21, 23 


. Cranston, ... 
9, 12 


. Columbia, .... . Nov. 
. . St. Louis, Mo.. . .Oct. 4, 9 
. - Austin, ..... Oct. 19,23 
. . Montpelier, . . . . Sept. 14, 17 
; Madison, Sept. 6, 10 


MAINE. 


. Lewiston, ... « «Oct. 
. Buxton,..... » Oct. 4 


Androscoggin, . . 
Buxton and Hollis, 
Cumberland Co., . 
Kennebec, ...... 
Penobscot, ......H nm, « 
Sagadahoc,. ... . . Tops ee 
Seoarborough and Cape . 

Elizabeth, ... . . Scar y, + « « » « Sept. 28, 20 
Somerset, West, . . . NorttrAnson, . . . Sept. 20, 30 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
» . » Laconia, ... . .Sept. 21, 23 
Keene, .. > 
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Belknap, .... 
Cheshire, ...ss0 eo 
Lempster, . » East Lempster . . Oct. b 
Marlow, . . - Marlow, . . . . Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Newport, .......Newport,.... . Oct. 6 
Walpole, ...... . Walpole, ... . .Sept. 21,23 
VERMONT. 
. » Middlebury, . Aug. 3)-Sept. 2 
Battenkill Valley, . . Factory Point. . . Sept. 29, 30 
Black River Valley, . . Perkinsville, . . . Sept. 14, 15 
Caledonia, .... . .St. Johnsbury, . . Sept. 21, 23 
Chester, ...... .Chester, ... . Sept. 21,22 
Chittenden Co., . » Essex Junction, . . Sept. 8, 10 
Franklin, ......Sheldon, .... . Sept. 22, 24 
Lamoille, .... . . Morrisville, ... «Sept. 
Orange, ....... Bradford, .... . Sept. 28, 30 
Orleans, c.0 © © 6 o GUtGR, . . Sept. 28, 30 
Orwell Far. Club, . .Orwell, ... » Sept. 21, 22 
Patrons’ Society,. . . Perkinsville, . . . Sept. 1 


Addison Co., . . 


Poultney Indust. Soc., Poultney, . . . » Sept. 22, 23 
Rutland, ..... . . Rutland, . . Sept. 8, 10 
Union, . «++... «St. Albans, ... Sept. 1, 3 


Union, . . .«. . . . . Tunbridge, ... .Oct. 
Windsor Co.,. . . . . Woodstock . « » Sept. 28, 30 
Windsor & Windham, Perkinaville, . . . Sept. 16, 17 
Windham Co.,.... Fayetteville, . . Sept. 22, 23 
Wilmington, .... . Wilmington, .. . Oct. 6 
White River,. ... . Bethel, ..... . Sept. 21, 2 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable,. ... . . Barnstable, .. . . Sept. 28, 29 
Derkebive, « « 0 « «+ «Rm, ~ 62 0 OS. 6 7 
Bristol,. ....... Taunton, ... . . Sept. 28, 30 
Deerfield Valley, . . .Charlemont,. . . . Sept. 23, 24 
Essex, . .  « « © « o LYDB, » » « «6 « o « Sept. 28, 2 
ae Greentield, . . . Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Grafton Farm’s Club, . Grafton,. .. . . . Sept. 22 
en foe Franklin 

and Hampden, , . . Northampton, .. .Oct. 6, 8 
Hampshire, - Amherst, + « « . Sept. 23, 24 
Hampden, .... . .Springfield, .. . . Sept. 28, 30 
Hampden East, . . Palmer, ... . . . Sept. 21, 22 
Hanson Farm. Club, . Hanson, ... . . Sept. 28, 29 
Highland, ... .. . Middlefield, . . . . Sept. 16, 17 
- . »Hingham,... . . Sept. 14, 15 
Housatonic, ... . .Gt. Barrington, Sept. 20-Oct. 1 
Hoosac Valley,. . . . North Adams,. . . Sept. 21, 22 
Leominster Far. Club, Leominster,. . . . Sept. 23 
Marehfield, ..... Mars 1 « « « «Sept. 8, 10 
Martha’s Vineyard, . . West Tisbury,. . .Oct. 5, 6 
Middlesex, .... . .Coneord,. . . . Sept. 20-Oct.1 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... .. . Sept. 28, 29 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . . . Sept. 21, 22 
Nantucket,.... . .Nantucket, ... .Sept. 8 9 
Plymouth, .... . . Bridgewater, .. . Sept. 22, 24 


Hingham, ... 


Shrewsbury Floral So.,Shrewsbury, . Sept. 2, 3 
eae Se . » Blandford, . Sept. 22, 24 
Westboro Far. Club, . Westboro, , . Sept. 23 


Worcester, .... . . Worcester, 


‘ 7 ; . Sept. 7, 10 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg,.....5 


. Sept. 28, 29 


Worcester, Northwest, Athol, Oct. 5, 6 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge, - » . Sept. 16, 17 
Worcester, Southeast, Milford, .... . . Sept. 28, 30 


- . Barre, ... . . Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Aquidneck,. . ... .Newport, .... . Sept. 21, 23 
Washington, ... . . West Kingston, . . Sept. 14, 16 
Woonsocket, , . . » . Woonsocket, .. . Sept. 14, 16 


CONNECTICUT. 


Worcester, West, 


Danbury,.......-Danbury, .....Oct. 6, 9 
East Granby,. .. . «East Granby, .. . Oct. 13 
Fairfield, .......Norwalk, .... . Sept. 14,17 
Guilford, ..... « «Guilford, .....Bept. 2 
Hartford,....... Hartford, .. . Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Killingworth, ... . Killingworth, . . . Oct. 6 


oe + « - Sept. 8 9 


Milford and Orange, . Milford, 
. Sept. 28, 30 


New London,. . ...Norwich,.... 


New Milford, .. .. . New Milford, . Sept. ¢ ict. 1 
New Haven Co., ...New Haven, ...Oct. 6, 8 
Oxford, ........QOxford,..... «Sept. 28 


Ridgefield, . . . . . . Ridgefield, 


Sy. «fe owe . . Falls Village, ... . Sept. 14, 16 
Union, + «+ «+ « «Huntington, .. . Sept. 23, 24 
Mm «2 eee ‘Srembell, + «+ « » « Sept. 22, 24 
Watertown, .... . Watertown,. . . . Sept. 28, 30 
Willimantic Far. Club, Willimantic, ...Oct. 5, 7 
Windham, .... . .Brooklyn,. ... . Sept. 21,23 
Woodbury,...... Woodbury, Sept. 15, 16 
Woodstock,. . . .. . Woodstock,. . . . Sept. 14, 16 
NEW YORE. 


Columbia, ..... . Chatham Village, . Sept. 21, 23 
Duchess, ..... + » Washing’n Hollow, Sept. 21, 24 
Essex, - « Westport, ....-. Sept. 14, 16 
Franklin,.... . Malone, ... .. . Sept. 28, 30 
St. Lawrence, .Canton, ..... . Sept. 14, 16 
Washington, , . Sandy Hill, . . . . Sept. 7, 10 





PERSONAL ITEMS, 
Miss Carrie Alden, step-daughter of Gilbert 
Wordell, manager of the camp-meeting at 
Westport, is said to have become a raving 
maniac in consequence of religious excitement 
attending the recent meeting, and she has 
been taken to the Taunton Asylum. She is by 
profession a teacher, and most ot her life has 
been passed in St. Louis. 
The celebrated actress, Mrs. Charles Kean, 
formerly Miss Ellen Tree, who retired from 
the stage at the death of her husband, died a 
few days ago in London, at the age of 75 
years. Fifty years ago she became famous as 
an actress and for many years was regarded as 
the best impersonator of Shakespeare’s hero- 
ines then on the English stage. In 1839 she 
visited the United States where she met with 
an enthusiastic reception. On her return to 
England she was married to Mr. Charles Kean, 
and on his death she retired from the stage 
and has since lived in retirement. 
The Hon. Charles L. Flint, who has for 
more than twenty seven years held the office 
of Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture 
of Massachusetts, has recently resigned that 
position in order that he may devote all his 
time to the duties of the Presidency of the 
New England Mortgage Security Company, to 
which he was elected in May. He will remain 
at the State House only until the first of Sep- 
tember. During his long term of service in 
the Secretaryship, Mr. Flint has made many 
friends and has thoroughly identified himself 
with the agricultural interests of the State, 
shrinking from no labor and no duty which his 
position imposed, and doing a great deal of 
purely voluntary additional work which has 
been of immense value to the farmers not only 
of Massachusetts, but of all New England. 
The past and present members of the Board, 
and other friends, on Wednesday of this week 
testified to their appreciation of the value of 
Mr. Flint’s long and faithful service by a com- 
plimentary dinner at the Parker House. 

Since the disappearance of M. T. Shackett, 
the missing drover, facts have come to light 
that make the matter look worse and worse, 
and it is now alleged that he had been resort- 
ing to forgery for some time past to keep 
himself afloat, and has likewise made use of 
several other criminal dodges. A Rutland 
man held what he supposed a first mortgage 
on his Middlebury farm for $9000, when, in 
fact, two other mortgages amounting to 
$9000 had already been given by Shackett on 
this farm. Smith, Reed & Gorham of Addi- 
son are out $4000, Samuel Andrews of Shore- 
ham $1500, Mike Leonard $1500, ‘‘Hod” 
Gorham $4000, the Bank of Vergennes $500, 
Albert Fletcher $5000 and a host of smaller 
creditors have claims amounting to about 
$50,000. 





ANOTHER ATLANTIC CaBLE.—The Anglo- 
American Cable Company has just finished 
the work of laying their new cable, whieh will 
be known as the cable of 1880, from Heart's 
Content to Valentia, in a little over eleven 
days. The laying began on the 10th and was 
completed on the 2ist. To meet this the 
Western Union Telegraph Company has for 
some time been constructing, but not quite 
completed, a direct wire of the large No. 4 
size to be worked as quadruplex on the cable 
alone. The amount of business over the 
ocean telegraph lines is steadily and rapidly 
increasing, but it will be some years before 
the present facilities will be outgrown, unless 
one of the older cables should give out. 
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— Miscellancous Ftems. 


ta” The Russian harvest 1s said to be the 
worst since the famine of 1873, and the p~’ 
tian cotton crop is reported short and y: 


ty” A fire at St. Paul, Minn., on Monday 
destroyed property to the amount of half a 
million dollars. 


te The satinet mill of B. F. Larned at Au- 
burn, Mass., was burned on Saturday. 


te Afire in the ropewalk at the Boston 
Navy Yard damaged Government property to 
the extent of $60,000 Saturday evening. 


ta” An Ohio couple, driven to desperation 
by poverty, drowned their twin babies of four 
weeks old, in a tub of water, last week. 

ta Rapid pegen is being made in the 
construction of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway in the direction of the Black Hills. 


te The next triennial conclave of the 
Knights Templars will be held in San Fran- 
cisco on the second Tuesday of August, 1883. 


ea” The apple crop is almost unprecedent- 
edly large in some portions of Massachusetts. 
One firm in Middlesex county expects to 
grind 200,000 bushels for cider this fall. 


ta Occupation will soon be given to thirty 
thousand cranberry pickers in Southern New 
Jersey. The berry is now coloring, and will 
shortly be ripe. 








ta It appears from the investigations of 
the Hon. Horatio Burchard, director of the 
mint, that the production of silver from Amer- 
ican mines during the last year has fallen off 
ten per cent from that of the year previous. 


ta Otter River at Middlebury and Vergen- 
nes is lower than the oldest inhabitant ever 
saw before, and the Vergennes Water Works 
are unable to obtain from it a full supply. 
Meadows and pastures are parched. 


te It is estimated that the damage to the 
cranberry crop of South Carver by the recent 
rains will reach several thousand dollars. The 
crop promised to be the largest, but will pro- 
bably be the lightest for several years. 


on newspapers addressed to countries and 
colonies of the Universal Postal Union will be 
one cent for each weight of two ounces or 
fraction thereof. ; 


ty The paper mill of F. W. Bird, Hol- 
lingsworth & Co., at East Walpole, was de- 
stroyed by fire early on Sunday morning. 
The loss is estimated at $75,000, on which 
there is some $50,000 insurance. 


(> Five thieves boardeda New York horse 
car in the Bowery, early last Sunday morning, 
and, drawing their revolvers, went through 
the passengers, relieving them of their watches 
and money, and finally escaping. 


te Mrs. Timothy Ford of Great Falls, N. 
H., was struck by an engine on the Eastern 
Railroad near the station in that place on Fri- 
day last, and killed. The train was moving 
slowly, but the woman was bewildered. 


te The cotton crop is reported excellent 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Texas, except that 
in some portions of Texas and Louisiana there 
has been too much rain and some damage by 
worms. 


te An incendiary fire in Toronto, Ont., 
Saturday evening, destroyed W. W. Parks’ 
vinegar works, a vacant building formerly oc- 
cupied by William Marshall as boiler works, 
and six other unoccupied buildings, owned by 
William Leak. 


t=” Counterfeiters are doing a good busi- 
ness in imitating the five cent nickel. The 
intrinsic value of the metal in the genuine 
coin is only a trifling fraction over one cent, 
and the counterfeit can be made from precise- 
ly the same alloy, at a handsome profit. 


te The War Department has received a 
dispatch stating that while a large number of 
Sitting Bull’s band desire to come in and be 
fed, Sitting Bull himself, with a considerable 
number of braves, is on the war path in the 
vicinity of Fort Keogh. 

t= The town of Edinburgh, Pa. was on 
Sunday last, for the second time, the victim of 
an incendiary fire, which in two hours des- 
troyed sixteen business houses, six of which 
oe newly erected since the great fire of May 
ast. 


te The wheat yield of the State of Minne- 
sota is estimated to be about 45,000,000 bush- 
els, oats 27,000,000 bushels, corn 13,560,000 
bushels, barley 3,186,000 bushels, making the 
total crop of grain in the State this year 
nearly 90,000,000 bushels. 


te Sunday night at Braleyville, East Free- 
town, James Wilbur’s horse was poisoned to 
death with Paris green. He has been for sev- 
eral months subjected to malicious tricks, the 
principal of which heretofore were the goug- 
ing out of the eyes of a cow and the beating 
to death of two steers in a distant pasture. 


t= A new danger from the use of Paris 
green has been developed in the experience 
of a family in No. Abington, who burned in 
a stove the fragments of a keg which had con- 
tained the poison, with the result that danger- 
ous illness ensued, which came near being 
fatal to some members of the family. 


te A large barn and shed, filled with hay, 
belonging to John A. Conant, situated a mile 
from the village of Brandon, Vt., was burned 
on Monday night. It is strongly suspected 
that one George W. Jones fired the property, 
from threats that he has made, and his horse, 
which he rode in the morning, was found dead 
near the ruins. 


te" In coining $20,000,000 in silver and 
$22,000,000 in gold at the San Francisco 
Mint in 1879, there was lost only $29. The 
carpet, which had been down five years, was 
taken up last spring, cut into small pieces and 
burned in pans. The debris was put through 
the same process as mining dust, and yieldéd 
$2500. 

te A camping party of picknickers in Isle 
au Haut a fortnight ago, accidentally set the 
woods on fire, and thousands of acres have 
been burned over, the fire raging for more 
than a week, and burning everything clean, 
down to the very rocks. The drought has 
been very severe, and nearly all the wells and 
springs on the island were dry. 


te The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
reports that the total values of exports of 
domestic provisions from the United States 
during July, 1880, were $12,804,776, and 
during July, 1879, $8,882,531; for the seven 
months ended July 31, 1880, $81,471,785, 
and during the same period in 1879, $67,089,- 
797. 


t= The Chinese in San Francisco are said 
to be abandoning their laundries for cigar 
making. The leaf tobacco is received in Cal- 
ifornia from New York, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, and the cigars are returned by 
rail to the Eastern market. Over 1,000,000 
cigars have been received in New York within 
a few days trom San Francisco, made by 
them. 


te A sad accident occurred at Proctors- 
ville, Vt., the other day. Mary, a nine-year- 
old daughter of H.S. Beatty, had gone to the 
house of Don Pollard to play croquet, when a 
little son of Mr. Pollard took up a rusty wiek- 
et that they were not using, and in throwing it 
struck the little girl on the left temple, pene- 
trating the skull and the brain. The child. te- 
mained unconscious from the time of the - 
dent till she died, a few hours later. 


te The Keeley Run colliery at Pottsville, 
Pa., has been on fire for three weeks, and ‘all 
sorts of devices have been tried to extinguish 
the flames, but thus far without success. The 
last trial was made by injecting steam into the 
slopes of the mine, but the effect was to so 
weaken the timber supports that the mine 
caved in on Tuesday, carrying everything 
with it, and giving fresh force to the fire, 
which the engineers are now in despair of con- 
troling. 

te It is stated that the contractors for the 
second hundred miles of the Canadian Pacific 
west of Red river have received instructions 
from Ottawa to postpone the commencemént 
of the work until further instructed. If this 
report be true it would seem to indicate that 
the rumored failure of Sir John Macdonald in 
London to obtain the aid of British capitalists 
in the completion of this national undertaki 
may lead to a suspension of operations, whi 
will be a great blow tothe hopes of the new. 
settlements in that portion of Canada. 


ta The receipts of the United States 
Treasury are now averaging over $1,000,000 
a day, and the government officials believe, 
unless the national debt is to be paid off at a 
rapid rate, that Congress will be justified in 
reducing taxation. Secretary Sherman favors 
ying the debt as fast as possible to relieve 
In that we the people from the burden of in- 
terest, an thinks none of it should become 
t except, perhaps, $1,000,000,000 
in long-time, low-interest. bonds, which will 
be sufficient to meet the reasonable invest- 
ment demands of banks and the people, 


t= The town of Whitingham, Vt., cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary on the old town 
hill on the 18th inst., 5000 citizens and friends 
being present. Ex-Mayor Jillson of Worces- 
ter, Mass., delivered the historical address in 
the old meeting-house, which was built about 
eighty years ago, and which, together with the 
oll scatens standing near by, is fast going to 
decay. A banquet was seryed in the old 
church, whose pews and pulpit haye long since 
been removed. Toasts were to by 


scores of old inhabitants and honored citizens, 
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fe After the first of October next, postage4 


tT. C. Chung, a graduate of the Nor- 
wich (Ct.) Free Academy, has been sent home 
in d by His Celestial Highness Woo of | 
Hartford, who has. ot Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States, for the unpardona- 
ble offence of cutting off his queue. 


a The surface of the ground over the coal 
mines of the Delaware ro ys Nag Canal Co., 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., h@s begun to sink, and 
several buildings have been ruined. There is 
considerable mm and people are moving 
away. 


tw A horrible tragedy occurred at Chicago 
last Monday morning, Simon Zimmerman, a 
young German, shooting his wife and then 

imself in the presence of their three youn 
children. The affair was not discove until 
last ‘evening, when the children, who were 
locked in with their dead parents, were heard 
crying by a brother of Zimmerman. 


ty The great gale along the Texas coast 
on the 11thand 13th inst., nearly destroyed 
the town of Brownsville. near the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. Several lives were lost, and 
telegraph lines along the coast south from In- 
dianola were prostrated. The total damage 
done by the storm at Various points along the 
coast will amount toa million and a half of 
dollars. 


te A new and serious disease is reported 
to have broken out among the cattle on the 
Abner Howland farm, between Spencer and 
East Brookfield. One cow died last week and 
another is sick past recovery, and two more 
show symptoms of the same disease. The 
trouble seems to be about the head and chest, 
the first symptoms being staggering, weakness, 
loss of appetite and general uneasiness. The 
cow that died did not seem very sick half an 
hour before her death. It is reported that a 
farmer in North Brookfield lost three cattle in 
the same way. The sickness seems to last from 
15 to 20 hours. 


r fl The Connecticut River is almost unpre- 
eedenedtly low. A sand bar opposite Spring- 
field, which has not appeared above water for 
the last four years, is in plain sight, and the 
stream stands at eight inches above the lowest 
recorded point, and only an inch above the 

vel'of 1876. It seems singular that at Hart- 
, brd the river is lower than it has been at any 

imé since 1870, while at Springfield it has not 
yet reached the level of 1876. The tides, which 
are felt at Hartford, are supposed to be partly 
responsible for this difference. The water at 
Springfield on Sunday was four inches lower 
than on Friday. 


The Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 25, 1880. 

[Corrected weekly by HittToN & Woopwarp, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RussELL, Nos. 17 & 19 
Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FuR- 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 
TUCK & JONES, No. 128, Fish; Geo. E. RicHarpsom 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.] 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, ¥ h,— Cheese, ¥h..12@. 14 
Lump ....%@. #0 Sage, #?th..15 @. 16 





Primetub . .26 @. 32 Neufchatel,ea @. 10 
2d quality , .20 @. 25 |Eggs,¥ doz ..17 @. 20 
common, ..15 @. 18 Cape, - Oe. 


Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥ bb1100 @ 200 ; 
~ 02-2 @. | 
Blackberries, qt.8 @. 12 
Blueberries, qt .8 @. 10 
Cantaloup,ea .15 @. 30 
Cocoanuts,ea. .6 @. 8 | Oranges, ¥ doz 60 @. 75 
Grapes— Watermel’s,ea 20 @. 50 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 


Concord, box . @. 25 
Hamburg,®.. @. 75 
Lemons, ¥ doz 20 @. 30 
Muskmelons, ea lS @. 26 





Almonds, # h .25 @. 40 |Prunes,#? H. .15 @. 20 
shelled, ¥ th .50 wg. 60 | Peaches, ¥ %b .20 @. 25 
Apples, #¥h..8@.12) Wqtcam.... @. 50 
Castana,¥® .10 m. 15 | Raisins, lay’a¥? h25 @. 33 
Citron, ¥ b . .25 @. 38 — Dg SE 
Dates,” ib. . .10 @. 15 |Shagbarks, # qt 8 @. 10 
Figs, @ ...15 @. 4 | Walnuts,Englishi5 @. 20 
Filberts,¥ th .. mw. 20 | Naples, .... @. 20 
Peanuts # qt .10 @. 15 | Zante cur’ts, #210 @. 12 

Pecans #@ Bb... a. 20 | 

Vegetables. 

Beans,@ pk... &. 50 Peas, split, ¥ qt. @. 10 
string, #7 pk . @. 25 Potatoes,¥ pk.25 @. 30 

Beets, new, # pk @. 25 ¥ bushel . .75 @. 90 

Carrots,Wpk .. @. 30 ¥ barrel . .175 @ 200 

Cauilflowers,ca 15 @. 25 Sage and Thyme— 

Corn, green, dozl0 @. 15 #¥bunch.... @. 6 

Cucumbers, ea . @. 2 |Squashes— 

Egg Plant,ea .10 @. 15 Summer,ea .. » 

Lettuce ¥ head . @. 5 Tomatoes,®@ qt. @. 5 

Onions, pk ... @. 30 |Turnips,@ pk... @. 25 

Meats--Fresh. 
Beet, # th— Lard, leaf, ...8@. 9 
Sirloin steak 20 @. 2 Tried ...+.+8@. W 
Round do... .12 @. 14 | Mutton— 
Rib, roast . .12 @. 20 legs, Wt. ..14@. 1 
Chuck rib . .5 @. 10 foreqr,#® . 6h@. 10 
Plate and nvle 6 @. 8 chops ....15 @. 20 

Souppieces . 3@. 4 |Pork, ¥ b 
Wer ..ee 8@. Roast andstks 8 @. 9 
Hearts,?% .3@. 4 Suet,Wbh....6h@. 7 
Hogs,round,? & 6j@. 7 Tallow,#¥m . 3 - 8 
et, sheep,ea. @. 5 | Veal, h’dqr¥ bhl4 g. 17 

Kidney, ea oo @ 8 foreqr ....8 @. 12 

Spring Lamb— loins. ....15 @. 20 
-hind qr, ih. .15 @. 18 Sweetbreads, 33 @. 50 
ifore qr, . .10 @. 124 





Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c,. 


Pork, hams, # tll @. 13 semoked,ea .85 g 100 


Bacon, ¥ th .10 @. 11 Sheep,do.@dz @. 50 
Shoulders,?b 8 @. 8 | Pigs’feet,#@h.. @. 8 
Salt,’ ...8 @. 10 | Sausage, #h ..8 @. 10 
Beef, corned,#? th 6 @. 10 Bologna, #h.9 @. 10 
Smoked, # th. 14 @. 17 | Tripe,¥ bh. . .10 @. 12 





Tongues,# & .13 @, 15 
Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, # h .25 @. 30 squabs, ¥ pr.50 @. 60 
Ducks, ch’ce, # 20 @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ 3 00 


Fowls,#@ bb ..15 @. 20 quarter, #b 10 q@. 15 
Geese,¥ th. ..- @- Turkeys,— 
Green, ¥Wib. .. @. 2 choice, #?h .. @. 20 
Pigeons,¥ doz2 00 @ 250 > 
Fish--Fresh. 
Bass,#?h.... @. 20 ;|Mackerel,ea . .8 @. 15 
Bluefish, ¥ b. . - 10 | Spanish,th... @. 30 


8 |Perch,@ doz .. @. 15 
8 | Pickerel,®? h. .8 @. 12 


pickled, ¥ th . 
- 12 | Penobscot Salmon, 


8 
Cod, #bh....6 
tongues,# ih. . 


cheeks, # th 10 fresh,@ bh... @. 40 
Liver Oil, pt. . | Soft shell crabs,dz @ 1 00 
Cusk,#@tb.... 6 |Smelts, Wh... @. 2 


- 12 (Swordfish, ¥B . @. 15 
8 |Tautog,#@B... @. 10 
35 |Trout, #7 mh. . d 
dock, @ bh. . » 61. haa sd... 
Halibut, #? tb, .124@. 15 |Turbot, ¥B... 
chicken, ¥B.. @. 17 | 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥ tb. .7 W | Lobster, # tb . e+ @. 10 
Clams, # gall . . - 60 | Oysters—Com. stew, 
Halibut, smkd,#?” % @. 12 #¥gall..... @10 
Fins, # bh . .10 @. 12 |Salmon,smk’dt . @. 20 
Herrings, do. # dz @. 20 Pickled, ¥ bh. . @. 20 
Scaled,” box i 


Eels, @b....10 
See 9 pe <«. 
‘rog’s Legs ,#dz 30 
Had 


@BRRFRQHRKAOSR 
_ 
S 


. 35 |Scallops,qt ... @. 30 
Tongues and Sounds— 
20 VB eee- ee @- 1% 


t,each. . ° 
5 00 


’ oe 
Salt, # kit . 3.00 


aS 2888028 





BOSTON PRODUCE MAREZT. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 25, 1880. 


The market is not active, still there is a fair amount 
of business doing, and prices for most articles of coun- 
try produce are firm and show few changes. 
Butter.—Keceipts of the week, 16,914 pkgs 608 
bxs. Trade is steady and prices remain firm without 
quotable change from last week’s figures. There is a 
scarcity of the best grades of creameries and dairies, 
especially of choice Vermont dairies, and a larger sup- 
oly, it here, could easily be sold at full prices. We quote 
Pest creameries at 27c, and fair to ee do at 24@26c ¥ 
th. Choice Vermont and New York dairies sell at 25@ 
26c, though the bulk of the — can hardly be grad- 
ed above “fair to good” which we quote at 22@24c. 
Choice Western dairies sell at 20@22c, and ladle packed 
at 17g20c ¥ th. There is but little butter in the market 
that has to be sold at less than 17c. 

Richmond, Vt., Aug 23.—Butter was sold today at 
23@24c for the best that was offered; fair to good sold 
at 20@22c, and ordinary at l5c ¥ th. Cheese was in de- 
mand at 10@11c, the latter price for fine factory. 
Either people eat more cheese than formerly, or else 
there is not as much made, as itis now bought up to 
within five days of the hoop and sent to market. 

Cheese.—Keceipts of the week 10,170 bxs. The 
market at Liverpool is 58, bigher than last week, and 
prices here are correspondingly firm. Dealers are not 
anxious to sell, ever at present figures, as prices in the 
interior are relatively higher than they are here. We 
quote prime factory at 12@124sc ¥ tb, and fair to good 
at9@lic. Choice farm dairies will bring 944 @llc, and 
common and fair 7@9c ¥ bh. 

Little Falls, N. Y., Aug. 23.—Market active and 
prices advanced 4c; 13,000 boxes of factory cheese 
were sold at 114 @12\%c ¥ th, the bulk being at 12\c; 
774 boxes farm dairy-made cheese were sold at 10@ 
11Xc, and 35 pkgs butter at 21@25c. 

Egas.—Receipts of the week 1705 bxs 22 bbls. Choice 
lots of fresh laid eggs are scarce, and sell readily to the 

ocery trade at 17a@1744e W doz. Fresh Vermont New 

ork and P. E. 1. eggeere quoted at 16@16c. Canada 
at 15@16c and Western at 14}, @l5c ¥ doz. 

Beans.—The market continues firm, and prices are 
fully sustained. Bright lots of any kind are indemand 
at the top of the market, Pea beans are selling at $1.85 
@1.95 ¥ bushel, the latter price for choice hand-picked 
Northern. Mediums are firm at $1.45@1.60, and yellow 
eyes are in moderate demand at $2.25@2.30 ¥ bushel. 

Vegetables.—Potatoes are in good supply and are 
selling ata —— of $1.25@1.75 ¥ bbl. Onions are 
more plenty, and are quoted at $3.00@3.50 ¥ bbl. Sweet 

tatoes are plenty and dull at $2.504@3.00 ¥ bbl. Cab- 
Pages are quoted at $6.00@10.00¥ hundred. Tomatoes 
are in-full supply at 25@30c # bush. String beans are 
selling at 50@75 ¥ bush. Green corn 8@10c ¥ doz. Egg 
planta 75c@$1.25 ¥ doz. 

Frait.—Apples are in great supply and sell at $1.00 
@2.00% bbl, with some fancy fruit at a higher figure, 
and some very inferior, at even lower rates. Peaches 
today are selling at 75c@$2.00 ¥ basket. Grapes are 
dull at 4@6c # ®. Bartlett pears sell readily at $2.50@ 
3.60 ¥ bush. 

Fresh Meats.—There is very little doing, and 
prices show no great change in any department of the 
meat business. We quote hind quarters of beef at 834 
@10c¥ tb, and fore quarters at Sgfe. Veals range 
from 7@10c, Mutton 7glic, and lamb 10@13c ¥ b. 

Hay and Straw.—There is a very fair demand for 
the best hay at $18@19 per ton, and some lots at 
something above the outside price. fis at g20ge ran- 
ges from $14216 ton, Straw sells at per 
ton for rye, and 10 for oat, 





PRODUCE MAEKEDETS. 


New York, August 23.— Cotton unchan and 
dull; middling uplands at 11 15-16c; do New Orleans 
at 11 1-16c; forward deliveries fairly active and 9@15 
points lower. Flour — market without im nt 
change, with a very moderate — and jobbing 
trade demand; No at $2 26@3 25, latter for fancy; 
superfine Western and State at $3 40a4 00; common 
to good at $3 90@4 35; good to choice do at $4 406 25; 
common to choice white wheat Western extra at $4 25 

4 65; fancy do at $4 70@6 25; common to good extra 
Shic at $4 20@6 00; common to choice extra & — 

prime 


ng quiet. Southern flour unchanged 

ope out To ge hour dems with (better ‘demand 
al 6 ‘e hour ’ . 
Lad " t more active and firm; sales, 
No 28 at $1 04g@1 06; 


market closi 


$101 101K: 1063; ungraded 
@ ; ; 
white at $1 01@1 09; No 3 do at $100; No 2 do at 


106@106%; No 1 white at $108%@109. Barley 
nominal arley malt quiet and unchanged. Corn— 
ly clos weak; sales: ungraded at 


e, 
51 ; No2at ; No2 white at 55c; yel- 
ene bance ice. “si xed fi and it 


refined quoted at $8 70. Butter firm; State at 16@27c; 
Western at 144 @26c. Cheese firm but quiet. 


emma August 23.— Flour firm. Wheat ac- 
tive and higher; No 2 red winter at 930; No 2 Chicago 
spring at 89c; No3 do at 82c; rejected at 69c. Corn 
unsettled but generally higher at 405¢@40%c cash; re- 
jected at 40c. Oats excited and higher at 27@27\c¢ 
cash; rejected at 22c. Rye stronger at 764c. Barley 
ee od at 76kc. Pork unsettled and lower at $16 2 
616 560 cash. Lard in good demand but lower at $8 
cash. Bulkmeats dull and lower; shoulders at $5 65; 
short ribs at $8 40; short clear at $8 70. 


Milwaukee, August 23.— Flour quiet but firm. 
Wheat firm; No1 Milwaukee hard nominal; do soft 
at 93c; No 2 at 92c; Nos 3 and4 nominal. Corn high- 
er; No2 at 40%c. Oats higher and scarce; No 2 at 
27%. Rye higher and scarce at 75c for No1. Barley 
higher and scarce; No 2 spring at 75X%c. Provisions 
eu et and unchanged. Mess pom at $17 12% cash. 

sard—prime steam at $8 20 cash. 


Cincinnati, August 23.— Pork steady at $16. 
Lard quiet at 8c. Bulkmeats firm; shoulders at 60; 
clear rib at 9c. Bacon steady; shoulders at $675; 
clear rib at $9 75; clear sides at $10 12%. Hogs firm. 
er; common at $4 00@4 65; light at $4 7545 00; pack- 
ing at $4 90@5 00; butchers’ grades at $5 35@5 50; re- 
ceipts 1600 head; shipments 410 head. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 25, 1880. 





Beeswax. Nos.1&2..45@. 55 
9 ExtraBoston 68 @. 70 
tunes: = :: = Neatsfoot¥ gal. 65 @ 100 
Coal. Petroleum. 
Cannel, ¥ tonl0 00 @1500 |Crude .....6h@. Th 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 Be— Refined ....9@. 10 
retail .. .550 @ 600 do. cases, ..13@. M4 
cargo ...500 @ 550 |Naptha.... .S8h@. 9 
Coffee. Produce. 
Mocha, ¥® , .244@. 25 Apples,¥ bbl . 75 @ 200 
Java. ....+18 @. 2 | dried, WB ..5@. 6 
Maracaibo ..14@. 18 | gliced, Wh . .54@. 7 
Rio .....++11 8- 17 | evaporated, h 12 @. 16 
Cotton. Butter, ¥ h— 


Upland. Guif.| Creameries - 25 @. 27 

Ordinary . . Te 104 hy a >. Fr 
. good .22@. 2 

Middling -114@. 124 ..16@. 18 


~ 24 common 
Fair. .....13@. 18 Western. . .17 @. 22 
Domestics. Beans, ¥ bushel— 


Sheetings and Shirtings— | Smallandex 185 @ 195 
Heavy44...8@. 8 Yellow Eyes2 25 @ 230 
Medium 4.4. .7@. 74| Mediums. .145 @ 160 

Drills, brown. .« sis . 9 |Cheese, ¥ B— 

Print Cloths . .3#@. 4 rime factory 12 @. 12} 

Cotton Flannelel0,@. 17 airto good. .9 @. 11 

Prints, fancy ..6 @- 74) farmdairy ..7@. 11 

Fish ekim ....-5@. & 
re ~. | Eees, @ doz . .ltha. 17h 

Cod, large, qtl 400 @ 475 Selene, ¥ bbl 300 @ 3 50 
small. .. .300 @ 32 | Potatoes— 

Hake. ....12 @ 150 New, @ bbl 125 @ 175 

Pollock ...175 @225 | Sweet, # bb1250 @ 300 

Haddock, . .175 @22% |Poultry,¥® ..9a@. 18 

Mackerel— Pickles, # bbl— 

No. 1, ¥ bb1 1200 @1500 | coarse. .... @ 600 
No.2... .700 @800 medium , .906 @10 00 





No.3 ...450 @ 550 fine... 1100 @1200 


= a - -350@ 400) mixed . .1100 @1200 
Salmon— Vine -lWa@. & 
No. 1,#@ bbl 2000 @22 00 Vee .86. 5 
flerring— | Provisions. 


scaled, ¥ box 22 @. 24 | Reet, Mess— 
pickled, Wbbi225 @ 300 | West.mess 950 @10 00 
Flour and Meal. —— ext . of = bes r4 

P - * . . “a 
Western sup .350 @ 400 | pork, prime . 1350 @14 00 
Com. extra.425 @475 | Mess , . . 1650 @l7 00 
Wisconsin and Minnesota Clear . . .1850 #1900 
Com. to ch’cet 25 4850) Backs. . . 1950 @2000 
Patents .. .600 @ 750 (sara toe # b 8 @ &} 
- ard, toe, -8@. & 
Michigan and Ohio— caddies, # th .93@. 10§ 
ons ce we ° Ae 575 ‘Hama, smoked. 10 #. 12 
nois and Indiana— gee ‘ 

Choice ext . 5 50 @ 625 Hogs,dreseed .6@. 
St. Louisext 575 @ 625 Salt—¥ hhd. 


Southernext 600 @ 650 | Turks Island. 210 @ 225 
Corn Meal. .2%5 @ 245 |Liverpool . .175 @ 190 
Rye Flour . .450@ 525 | hap fine . .225 @ 250 
Oat Mea) . .500 « 650 | Coarse fine. .160 @ 190 
pm . Fruit. | Seed. 

Soft shell . .18 @. 19 |Corrected by Schlegel ¢ 
Citron...» .2 @. 26 Fottler. 
Currants ..5@. 5j|Clover,red.. .8h@. 9 
Dates? ...54@. 6 | whiteDutchh25 @. 30 
Pea Nuts... .5h@. 64| Grass, # bushel— 
Figs,drume ... @- - | Herds ...275 @300 

cen »s.12@.15| Hungarian .. @ 150 
Lemons,#’box 360 @ 450 Millet ..... @160 
Oranges,¥ box7 00 @ 800 | Red Top, bag? 75 @ 3 25 
Raisins, layer 220 @ 230 Fowlmead’w 250 @ 300 

Loose Muse 217 a 220 Lawn ...300 @ 400 

Grain. R.1I. Bent... q 300 
Ky. Blue q 200 
Corn, ¥ 56 ths— pr, |. Orehard.... @ 200 

Yellow ...58 @. 5” | Buckwheat, bu . @ 100 

No.1 mixed . 57}@. 58 | Barley, ¥ bush] 00 @ 1 25 

No. 2 mixed . 564@. 57 |Rve, bush . .125 @ 150 

Ungraded @..- | Wheat, winter. - @250 

Steamer... .53 @. 55 (Plax Seed... . @ 300 
Oats... ++ +43 @. 50 /Tinseed, Am. 150 @ 185 
Wheat. ....98 @ 110 Caleutta, .. @ 200 
Rye 3..---95 @10 lCanary ...225 @ 275 
Barley .«.»+.. @-% |MustardSeed .. @. 10 


Shorts, # ton 1600 @16 50 
Fine Feed. . 17 00 @1s 50 | 
Middlings . . 1900 @2000 | Oassia, vb 


Spices. 





- 18 - if 
Cotton Seed Meal— Cleves «ae eS iat 
Wcwt...-- “ 140 Ginger oeoe SQ. 5h 
¥ ton @2650 IMace 1... .85 @ 7 
Nutmegs ...8 @. 90 


Hay—W 2000 bs. 


East.& North.14 00 @19 00 
At City Scales—retail. 


Pepper eee 
Starch. 


Country Hay— : 5 i 
¥ton . . . 1700 @2200 > he 7 ye ° ‘a: y 
w, 100 the 100 @ 175 te - « 538. 4 
Straw, G Potato, ¥B...3i@. 4 


Hides and Skins. 
Calcutta Cow, ¥ th— 

Slaughter . .124@. 18 

Dead green .10 @. 11 
B. Ayres, dry .23 q@. 24 
Rio Grande . .22@. 2% 
Western, dry .18 @. 20 


Sugar. 

Cuba Muscovado— 
Fairto g’dref 7j@. 7 
Prime retining 8 @. df 
Centrifugal .8 @. 8&8} 

Refined,cube .. @. 10§ 
Powdered ... @. 103 


o 





Wet «+++ 9G. 10 Granulated a 
: A be t. 104 
Goat Skins. . . 33 @. 574 Coffee crush .8)@. 10j 
Honey. Tall 
Cuba, ¥ gal .100 @ 12% ee 
Northern— Rendered, ¥ Bb .6)@. 6f 
Box,#® ..17 . 22 |Grease ..2e04 @. 5 
Strained ¥%.14 @. 17 Teas. 
Hops. _ |Gunpowder,¥ 25 @. 60 
1879, 2. 6 - +> 20 @. 29 |Imperial. ...35 @. 60 
1875, «...---8@- 10 |Hyson ....2@. 40 
Leather. | Young Hyson .25 @. 55 


Hyson Skin .. 





25 15 @. 25 
* 93 |Souchong .. .25 @. 70 
Oak : 30 Ooleng ... .20 f@. 75 


al ~ ney Jans oo” 
Upper, in rough— apan.....22@. 55 
Hemlock  -2 @. 2 Tobacco. 


Oak .... .30 @- 33 | Wrappers, Conn. & Mass. 
Calf Skins, ¥ h— Fillers ... 54@. GA 
Rough ...50@. 55 | Seconds ...10 @. 13° 


Selections , .30 @. 45 
New York assorted lota. 


Finished. . .60 @. 75 
French. . .120 @ 200 


Lime. Common ..10 @. 11 

oe x Good ... .124m. 15 

Rockland, #’cask85 @. 9 | pony, and Ohio 9 @. 25 
Lumber. Cuba .....80 @125 

Pine, clear .2500 @5500 |Yara .....70@105 


Coarse No.5 15 00 @17 00 
Refuse . . 1300 @14 00 
Shipping b’da 16 00 @17 00 


Wood and Bark. 
Retail prices ¥ cord. 
Bark, hemlock, . @. 





Spruce- > . : 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1400 @15 00 waar MOOG ss « " = 
Refuse . . 1000 @1100 | py) Olesaie prices ¥ cord. 

Hemlock Boards— x 
z ‘ ‘ |Bark ....+-+ @800 
Nos.1& 2.1100 @1300 |, ra, 0 

: . , | Wood, hard .575 @ 650 
Refuse .. 700 @ 900 So 500 @ 575 





Flooring Boards— d 
Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @32 00 Wool. 
Refuse . . 1300 @2000 | Ohio and Pensylvania— 
Clapboards— Picklock. . .47 @. 48 
Extra Pine 3500 @45 00 Choice XX, .45 @. 46 
Sap do. . .2000 @3500 | FimneX..,..44 @. 45 
Spruce . .1600 @3000 | Medium, , .47 @. 50 
Shingles .. 100 @ 425 | Coarse... .37 @. 39 
Lathes... . 162 @ 225 |Mich.,N. Y. & Vermont— 
Molasses. | Extraand XX 40 @. 41 
4 
New Orleans @. | ne A dae 4 ’ 4 
Barbadoes . . .40 @. 42 | 7° °° Oo oe 


~ ~ ‘ Common , .37 @. 38 
Cienfuegos . .36 @~ 38 \Other Western— __ 








Porto Rico . .36 @. 64 Fine and X .40 41 
Nails. Medium .. . 45 47 

10d to 60d— | Common , .37 @. 38 
¥ 100 ths ...- @ 310 | Pulled extra. . 40 45 


Oil. | 


Linseed, Am. .. @. 57 
CrudeSperm .&7 @. 0 
Do. Whale. .48 @. 50 California , . . 18 
Refined do, .56 @. 60 |Texas .....20@. 35 
Sperm, winter 105 @ 108 |Canada pulled .37 @. 45 
Do. pring - ose @e « do combing .45 @. 47 
Lard,West. Ex 65 @. 67 'Cape Good Hope30 @. 32 
REMARKS.—Business is progressing fairly and the 
market generally sustains a firm tone, with no very im” 
portant changes to note in prices 
The market for foreign coals is quiet and the sales 
are confined to retail lots. Gas coals are dull and quiet. 
Anthracite is quite firm and active, with an advancein 
a impending for the first of September. Coffee has 
yeen in good jobbing demand and the market sustains 
full prices. The market for Cotton has been rather ex- 
cited and unsettled, with considerable speculative in 
quiry for futures, and prices have again advanced, 
although at the close are rather weak. There is a de- 
cidedly better feeling inthe Dry Goods market. Brown 
and Bleached Sheetings and nearly all standard goods 
have met with a ready sale, and prices are quite firm. 
Advices from all points are favorable and indicate a 
large consumption and a good demand. For Woolens 
there is also a better feeling, although the improve. 
ment is not 80 marked as in Cottons. The fish market 
is steady with good jobbing demand and no change in 
prices of any kind. The flour market has been quite 
dull, the trade purchasing only in small lots for imme. 
diate use. New winter wheats are beginning to come 
forward pretty freely, but choice spring wheat patents 
are scarce and command full prices. Corn has consid- 
erably advanced, and prices are firm at quotations with 
ood demand for export and consumption. New oats 
nave been arriving freely, and command full prices. 
Rye and Barley sell in small lots at unchanged figures. 
Shorts and feed are quite firm, and middlings have ad- 
vanced. A few new hops have appeared in the market, 
but not enough to make a price. Old hops are dull and 
quotations are nomiual, there being very little demand 
for them in this market. There is a firm feeling for 
Hides but sales have been small. Leather is unchang- 
ed in price but manufacturers have been purchasin 
rather nore freely. There is a good demand for afl 
kinds of lumber and the market sustains full prices. 
The transactions in molasses have been of no import- 
ance. Prime retailing descriptions are scarce and the 
trade continue to supply themselves from second hand 
lots. Linseed oil has been in fair demand at unchang- 
ed prices, Lard oil is firm and higher. Sperm and 
whale oils remain unchanged in price, but are in rather 
more request. Petroleum is firmer and in increasin 
demand. The pork market has again advanced and 
there is no sign of a break in prices. Lard and hams 
also are firm and higher. Beef is unchanged and firm. 
Cut meats in request at full prices. There isa good 
jobbing demand for spices anda firm market. The 
Sugar market has been quite active the past week, and 
prices of raw continue to be well sustained. Refined 
sugars have beenin active demand and prices are a 
shade higher. The Tea market is quite steady and full 
— are maintained, with a fair amount of business 
joing. 


No.1 . oo oD 
Combing fleece 40 


a § 
nl} 
a 
@. 
Superfine » 40 @. 50 
g 
a 
Fine delaine , .43 @ 

4 





FISH MAREDTS. 


Gloucester, Aug. 23.—Prices are well maintained, 
although the receipts have been very large for the 
season, especially of mackerel and halibut, which have 
been the largest of any week of the season thus far, 
Quotations are as follows: Fresh halibut, 848% ¥ b. 
for white, 7c. ¥ tb. for gray ; steak codfish, 3@3c. ¥ tb. ; 
market codfish, 2@2%c. # t.; haddock, 1@1c. # b.; 
cusk, Ic. # .; hake and pollock, %c. ¥ th.; fresh mack- 
py each ; fresh tongues, 5@6c. ¥ tb. ; swordfish, 


The salt fish market firm, with quotations as fol- 
lows: Georges codfish, large, $5.50 ¥ qtl.; medium 
and small, $5. 1564 ¥ qtl.; Georges cured bank, large, 
$4.2564.373¢ ¥W qtl., and $3.25@3.50 for small; kench 
cured bank, $4.50@4.75 per qtl.; shore codfish, $5 ¥ 
qtl. ;* hake, $1.25@1,50 ¥ qtl.; cusk, $2,50@2.75 ¥ qtl.; 
haddock, $1.50g2 ¥ g". pone. $1.5082.25 ¥ gqtl.; 
halibuts’ heads, $3.50 bblI.; fins and napes, $4.50 ¥ 
bbl. ; trimmed fins, $8@10 ¥ bbl. ; Tongues and sounds, 
$8@10 ¥ bbl. Pickled codfish, $5 ¥ bbl.; cod tongues, 
$5.5086 ¥ bbl. Pickled haddock, $343.50 ¥ bbl. Her- 
ring, $2.25@3 ¥ bbl.; shore, $3.50 ¥ bbl.; Labrador 
split, $5.75@ 6.25 # bbl. Trout, $18 ¥ bbl. No. i 
salmon, $19 ¥ bbl. Swordfish, $44.50 ¥ bbl. Scaled 
smoked herring, 20@22c. #” box; No. 1 herring, léc. ¥ 
box; smoked halibut, 9@93;c. # h.; boneless fish, 24% 
Géc. ¥ b.; English, 9@10c. ¥ b. 

Tanners oil, 43@45c. # gal.; porgie oil, 38g40c, ¥ 
gal.; medicinal oil, 70@75c. ¥ gal.; cod pressings, 4@ 
43,c. ¥ tb.; porgie pressings, 4@5c. ¥ B.; fish scraps, 
$8@9 ¥ ton. 

Quotations for mackerel rule very uneven, but, for 
shores, would about as follows: $13@15 for Na. ls, 
$7.50g8 for No. 28, $4.50@5 for No. 38, and $3.50@3.78 
real No. 4s. A few extras haye been sold at $20g28 ¥ 





CATTLE MARKETS. 


Albany, Aug. 23.—Cattle—receipts for the week 
11.250 head, against 10,115 last week; moderate supply 
and less active; $5.25 for natives; $4.50 for com- 
mon stock; $3.50@4.124; for Texas and Cherokees. 
—— and lambs—receipt for the week, 10,400 ¥ 
2200 less than last week; prices for sheep \c higher; 
smaller lots bringing 44 @5ic; lambs in good deman 
at an advance of 4c; common to fair at 5@5\c; good 
at 6c; extra at 6c ¥ th. ' 


Chicago, A ga eo 22,000 head; 


ng. 
ments 6000 head; market firm for and 
= Sing at e430 6 


fer other aredes : common to mixed pa 

.20; choice heavy at $5 20@5.60; all sold, market clos- 

ed Cattle—rece! 5600 head; shipments 2100 
3 mon dull and easier; best exports at $4.80 

@5.00; comman to shipping at $4.20@4.70; Texans 








Dass inrs Western ’ at 
a le yo A, o 

at $16. Beet Orit meate air; pickled ‘ 
AE. do at thy wth ape y 3 Tony 
| half'and waif st Uige, ‘Lact 0 S, frm, but cloep 
nen ee ee ae ee ; sales: steam 
on the spot at $8 40¢8 4734 ; city steam at $8 3068 375, ; 


ple and 10c lower; cows at $2.40; grass 


60; stee 
0; Weotern weak at @i.80g4.° Shap re. 


ceipts 500 head ; shipments—head ; market steady ; com- 
mon to muttons at $3.26@3.60; good to choice at $3.80 
@4.20; lambs at $2@3. 

August 24.--Hogs—receipts 23,000 head; shipments 
3800 head; best grades por other grades weaker : 
common to choice mixed rr $4.90@5.20; light 
at $5.10@5.25; choice heavy at 5.56; market clos- 
ed weak, with some stock unsold. Cattle—receipts 4000 
head ; shipments 2200 head ; good, active movement and 
best grades 5210c higher; common to fair shipping dull 
at $3.80@4.30; choice shipping and export at $4.50@ 
6.00; butchers’ firmer at $2.20@3.30; stockers nominal 
at $2.25@2.65; grass Texans at $2.30@2.90; Western 
half-breeds at $3.10. Sheep—receipts 1500 head; ship- 
ments—head; butchering grades at $3.65@4.20; feed 
ing at $4.06. 





REPORT OF TUE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
Wrpwgepdar, Aug. 25, 1880. 
Amount of stook at Market :— 


Cattle. om Shotes. Hogs. Veale. 
This week .... «6,228 11, = fj 347 





Last week... . «4,226 9,771 _ 8,977 390 
Last year, Aug. 27, . 8,384 14,830 — 9,942 308 
Horses... . +» » 206 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine... . . 313 660| New York. . 15 1842 
New Hampehire 127 403 | Connecticut . _ 
Vermont... . 316 ge! . -5,447 6,073 
Massachusetts . 10 —|Canada .. — 1,40 
Total «ees evesevesees » 6228 11,466 
Le over «secs eseesens - 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . . 1850 1786 | Bos. & Albany3,783 4,840 
Lowell ... 263 4179| Boston & Maine — — 


Eastern... 313 660 | On foot & boats 10 —- 
Total eeccevovsveccecsss © «6,228 11,466 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Raymond & 
oody «+++. 70 
W. Ricker ... 152 
B.S. Hastings . 20 200 


Maine.— 
S. Maxfield .. 660 
Libby & Son .. 40 
Libby & Elliott. 13 


A. Worthin .. 18 W. Colwell. . . 256 


Hall& Seaver . 1 150 Sidner & Heath BAU 
E. D, Wilcox, . 40 M. Geisner. .. 16 
P.M. Hunt... 215 Waxel&Co .. 6 
J.M. Draper. . 8 C. Leavitt & Sonl6s 

A. Williamson. 1 J.McFlynn .. 17 

r. J. Courser 12 70 Fitch & Eames. 128 

A.J. Piper... 11 5 J. Stetson - » 110 
H.Gorham.,... 6 11 Canada— 

H. Sullivan... ll Hastings & Morse 450 
C. C. Martin .. 46 W.Ford.... 425 
C. H. Burke .. 10 6 FT. Dimon. 2 o 1yx 
R. E. French. . 18 H. M. Crohurst. 131 
G. B. Evans .. 143. «*P. iH. Dardis . . lyy 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 BS. DEESSED WEIGHT. 


Good oxen . $6.50 @ 7.00 | Becond quality$4.60¢@5.25 
Pair to good . 5.75 @ 6.00 | Third quality 4.00@4.25 
Few pairs premium bullocks ... . . » $7.25@7.50 


Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Aug. 24, 1880- 
—Plenty of cattle were found for butchers this week 
nearly tive hundred head of Northern were distributed 
throughout the yards, together with 166% head of 
Western, The prices noticed last Tuesday, were fully 
sustained to-day, but the disposal less active. What 
helped the market for Northern was the determined 
firmness on the Western. In some instances Northern 
cattle were taken by parties who usually buy Western, 
although Western cattle adress nicely, and liable to be 
leas shrinkage, giving general satisfaction, yet when a 
little easier rate is named, there appears to be some 
times sufficient reason for butchers to. circulate 
amongst the different sort of goods, and make their 
selection. This week proves to be one when shipping 
cattle are called for and are selected chiefly from West 
ern Beeves; owners know what steamers are to arrive 
during the week and also their capacity, and when 
they place prices a grain higher, it generally means 
just this, there are so many cattle for butchers, and we 
know they are required, and must be had, at the price 
put upon them. The quality of the Northern should 
have been better, then the dealers could have closed 
out much earlier than they did. 


TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS. 


S. Wilmarth with 19 head of steers and heifers, did 
not find the market hardly up to his expectations, or 
prices that he asked for his stock did not seem to sell 
the cattle. He, together with E. D. Wilcox, were 
found late Tuesday night with more than one half of 
their cattle unsold; they seemcd to want their friends 
to know that their cattle sold slow and hard and 

yrobably be obliged to hold over until another week. 
Mr. Wilmarth sold 7 fat two-: ear old steers, top of car 
load, weighed 6910 the at 34,c live; 1 nice two-year old 
heifer to dress 525 tha at $25. 

Hathaway & Jackson sold 15 Western 19,620 tbs, at 
5\,c; 55 steers at $5 60; 6 steers 6500 the, at 5c; 34 
steers, 43,160 Ibs, at 54,¢; 16 steers, 22,580 Bs, at 54c 

M. G. Flanders sold 2 oxen to dresa 2300 ths at @165. 

George Harris sold 8 four-year old steers, extra lot, 
at top market price. 

J. F. Atherton sold 4 three and four-year old steers, 
av 1050 ths at 3%Xc live. r 

T. J. Courser sold 4 oxen 3100 ths, at $205; 1 nice 
three-year old steer to dresa 725 ths, for $52; 2 two- 
year oid steers dress 1050 ths, ut $58. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 


PRICES ¥ & ON THE LIVE WRIGHT. 
Extra..... $5.00@5.10 signe to fair . $4.30@4.60 
Good toprime. 4.65@4.80 | Slim + + « + 3.90@4.10 

A few lots of premium steers coat. . . . 5.20@5.60 





Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Aug. 24 and 26, 
1880.—The batch of cattle run in from the West and 
East, figure 4096 head all Western excepting 313 head 
ot Eastern. The usual preliminary work of weighing 
seve) al hundred head of cattle that had been bouglit | 
up at Albany, at so much delivered at Brighton after 
being weighed, took some time, and several fresh lots 
weighed off, after which the trade did not move on so 
lively and whereas at some markets all the cattle are 
disposed of early. To-day the several dealers had cat 
tle for disposal late in the afternoon of the first day 
We concluded that prices were shaded at least Scts on 
100 ths. 


SALE6 AT BRIGHTON. | 
| 
| 


A. N. Monroe sold at 5c live 47 steers that aver 
aged 1342 ths, at $5 05 were sold, 26 cattle av 1103 Be; 
70 cattle av 1153 tha, at 5c; 23 cattle av 1140 Ba, at 
; 16 cattle av 1133 ths, at $4 80: 47 cattle av 1250 
. Kc; 32 cattle av 1089 the, at $470; 32 cattle av 
955 ths, at $3 90. 

C. Leavitt & Son sold 12 steers av 1270 the, at 53c; 
10 cattle av 1288 Ibs, at $530; 9 cattle av 1265 ts, at 
$5 20; 10 cattle av 1127 hs, at 4Xc; 14 cattle ay 1180 
ths, at $470; 10 cattle av 1154 the, at $4 60 

J. F. Conner sold 7 small steers and heifers av 850 
ths, at 34/c; 2 oxen to dress 2100 ths, at 77 D W 

Thompson & McMasters sold 2 oxen to dress 1000 ths 
each at 7c DW; 10 two-year old heifers 700 ths live at 
$15 each; 2 fat cows to dress 550 ths, at 5c D W. 

Rackliff & Hewe sold 4 good beef heifers two-year 
old at $37 50 the pair. 

J. Weiler & Son 1 Shanghai steer $35; some three- 
year old steers at 5% @6c D W. 

Richardson & Blaisdell sold 2 oxen dress 1300 ths, 
at $60. 

Libby & Son sold 1 Shanghai ox raised by W. D. 
Adkins of Pittsfield, Me., for $45, weighed 1800 the, gth 
7ft 4in. 











MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE. 


Prices of Store Cattle—Working Oxen, per pair from 
75@100 to $110@160; milch cows and calves from 
$20 to $38; extra, $40 to $45; farrow cows, $12 to $26; 
yearlings, $7 to $14; two-years-old, $12 to $25; three. 
years-old, $15 to @35. Veal calves, 2445jc ¥ th. Fan- 
cy milch cows, $50@65. 


BEEF AND SToRE.—Three hundred and thirteen 
head of Maine cattle noticed this week; part were sold 
early, and the balance didn’t sell anyway decent; no 
tice the prices: 

J. Weiler & Son sold 1 pr working oxen girthing 6 ft 
6 in 2600 tbs at $95; 1 pr coarse stags gth oh 6in., $70. 
_ Rackliff & Howe sold 2 prs cattle girthing 6 ft 7 or 8 
in, 2700 tbs at $215, both pairs. 

Libby & Son sold 1 pr cattle gth 6 ft 8 in 2700 ths at 
$100; 1 pr 6 ft 9 in cattle 2800 ths for $107; 1 pr7 ft 
cattle 2000 tbs at $1265; 1 pr 6 ft 6 in cattle 2400 ths 
at $90. 

Richardson & Blaisdell sold 1 pr 6 ft 6 in oxen 2400 
ibs at $85; 1 pr nice matched 2 year old steers not quite 
6 ft at $40. 

Thompson & McMasters sold 1 coarse pr oxen gth 
6 ft 8 in 2700 ths at $92; 1 nice pair girthing 6 ft 6in 
2500 ths at $100. 

NEW MILCH Cows AND SPRINGERS.—We noticed 
one springer that was owned by Thompson & McMas- 
ters, which, if we were in the way of buying cows 
would have cousidered this one a bargain at price 
asked, $38. She was part Ayrshire and Barbas. was 
well marked with large milk veins, nice bag, &c., but 
there did not appear to be many buyers. J. %. Connor 
sold 2 new milch cows at $35 each. Libby & Son sold 
2 new milch cows at $40 each. J. Weiler & Son sold 
l cow and calf and 1 Dutch springer, real good, for 
$90 the pair; 1 new milch cow at $30. D, Fisher sold 
3 cows and calves at $35 each. 

VEAL CALVES.—Three hundred and forty-seven head 
from the North and East, with prices ranging 2\ @ 
5%c; C. C. Martin sold his calves at 5%c; Libby & Son 
sold 25 calves at $6.25 each, av 125 ths. 

SToRE PIGS AND FAT HoGs.—Pigs none. Fat 
Hogs were sold at last week’s range of prices, 54 @5Xc. 
PouLTry.—Chickens at 124%4@13c ¥ th, mostly at 
12}¢c. Fowl at llc; turkeys 10c; supply 3 tons. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots, 3@5c ¥ 8, or $2.25@5. 
per head. Lambe 4haée. arteries 


The season has now arrived when there is consider- 
able commotion at the sheep houses; su ply has dou- 
bled faving the past month eae the em 4 and as the 
number of western falls off the northern increase. 
We quote to-day a fair market for sheep and lamb; 
prices have not really changed, but it takes something 
very nice to induce butchers to pay 6c ¥ ft, only three 
lots noticed at market selling as high as 6c; the gener- 
ality of flocks go at 5@5\c.¥t%. We will give the 
sales of three of the best flocks at market, P. H. 
Dardis sold 188 lambs av nearly 72 ths, only a fraction 
less, at 6c.¥ &. E, Smith sold 100 lambs av 65 ths at 
. K.J. Bannon sold 91 lambs 6480 ths at 6c; 22 old 
sheep 3020 hs at 4%c. H. D. Bryant with G. W. Clark 
sold 160 lambs avy 62 ths at 5c; 20 sheep av 100 tha at 4c. 
E. Smith sold 27 —- av 100 ths at 4K%0. S. M. Flint 
sold 22 sheep and lambs av 70 ths at 5\e. 8S. Wilmarth 
sold 54 sheep av 8 tbs at $4.60 ¥ owt. C. A. Burdick 
sold 4 bucks av 102 ths at 3c; 31 sheep 2940 tha at 430; 
136 lamba av 63 Bs at 5c. T. Dixon sold 198 lambs 
av 66 ibs at 53¢c. H. M. Crohurst sald 131 lambs 8025 
the at Sige. C.C. Martin sold 22 sheep 1630 ths at 4c; 
24 lambs 1750 ths at So. T. J. Courser sold 70 sheep 
and lambs, 4 slim lot, av 65 ths at @2.10 # head. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &o. 


Brighton hides, 8@84 ; country hides, 7474; calf ski 
ligizic ¥ ®; pelts, 60@60c each; fais pg 
Wears at Noga tigate vf iors” AO" 
pete * c ; Sto —@-— 
wholesale ; —o-< at retail ; y Bs. 
—@—c; sucking pigs, none; Northern dressed 
6ha7c. Lamb Skins FER en. oon a 


GENERAL REMARKS.—For all that the supply of 
cattle was so large there was but a slight decline, not 
over five cents ona hundred pounds. Plenty of ocat- 
tle taken for shipment, but not as man a owners 
could spare as we noticed several hundred did not find 
purchasers up to alate hoyr on Tuesday. A good 
many fat cattle, byt the fattest cattle are not always 
considered the best quality, in fact butchers will not 
pay as much for a very fleshy lot of cattle as those less 
at, but well shaped, small boned, light limbed; the 
butcher knows that cattle with an inch of fat all over 
is not profitable beef to buy. The sheep market with 
large supply ruled steady. Other kinds of stock were 
put upon the market and sold at corresponding prices 
— a weck ago. Chickens at 12%c the outside 
price. 


Columbia county pigs, 





ROSTON WOOL MAREBET. 
MONDAY, August 23, 1880, 
The receipts from domestic ports for the week ha 
hore, al ales, and the imparts of foreign have bern 
es. 


The market continues in the aame quiet state - 
fee noticed. Com ely few sa have ea 


appearance the and their purchases, 
with few exceptions, have been canfi mall 
The Tendon shies commenced on teenth cae are oo) 


grecet at a decline of 5 previous 
on. "The attendance of ers was fair, but the tele- 


graphic advices indicate that there is not tha: 
competition that The %0 marked a feature A Ay 


T cent on the auc. 








ous auctions. ine, ho ¢ 
marked as the trade here y anticipated, and it 


Libby & Merrill 20 1 7 & Harpin 3 2 
Libby & Hight . 17 J.H. Thomas . 11! 
Rackliff & Howe 32 L. C. Tower - O 50 
J. Weiler & Son 40 M.G. Flanders. 4 
Richardson & C. Downer... 22 
Blaisdell ... 70 K. Stewart... 51 
Thompson & Mc- M.Gillfillen .. 1 69 
Masters ... 22 J. Wooster... 20 
J. F. Connor. . 40 J.O. Walker. . 20 
B. F. Simpson . 19 T. A. Hubbard. 6 
New Ham pehire— Maseachusetts— 
J.C. Marshall . 156 J.D.Hosmer . 10 
J. W.Cooper. . 23 New York— 
Dow & Moulton 2 166 8.38. Rogers . . 203 
Aldrich&Johnson 14 14 L.D. Tracy .. 118 
J.E. Perry... 13 J.H.Sanford . 202 
J. W. Taylor .. 2 G. W.Uollis .. 241 
J.¥. Atherton . 22 R.J.Bannon.. 3 113 
G. A. Harris & Co 18 E. Smith. ... 127 
I. B. Sargent. . 2 67 C. R. Wilson. . 50 
M. Pike - i B.Huribert .. 3 166 
Vermont— D. Fisher .. 4 137 
L. T. Mallory. . 20 G.Berry.... 6 105) 
F.S. Kimball. . 7 o 6C. A. Burdick 171 
Hi. F. Gilbert. . 14 67 H. Lawrence. . 209 
L. Hastings .. 20 Western— 
H. D. Bryant. . 160 A.N. Monroe . 3248 
S.M. Flint... 2 22 G.W. Hollis .. 3960 
J.M.Joslyn .. 2 127 Hathaway&Jack 
Wilmarth & @OMN . ese 1024 
Southard... 19 56 «GG. H. Hammond 192 
Tinker & Kenfleld 2 200 Swift Bros .. . 192 











is evident that fine Wools, shrinking 5 per cent, can 
not be imported under 44445¢ ¥%. The commence- 
ment of these sales, hae, as yet, no visible effect 
on this market. There i+ no margin for the im. 
portation of foreign, and there is not likely to be any 
margin at present, Ihe indifference, however, of 
manufacturers continues to be a surprise to the trade. 
There is a very general belief in a large and prosper 
ous business in all leading staples, and Wool will be. 

n to move actively when Woolens take a start, and 
the wants of consumers of Woolen goods are better 
known and understood. Keports are quite current 
that thio movement has already commenced—that the 
demand for Woolens has been more active for a few 
7 past—and that the turning point is near at hand. 

he principal demand continues to be for delaine 

and combing selections. All desirable lots have met 
with a ready sale and prices are Quite steady and firm. 
Washed fleeces continue quiet and the sales of all 
kinds for the week have been only 173,000 thea. The 
sales of unwashed and unmerchantable fleeces have 
not been to any extent. California Wool continues 
comparatively quiet. Pulled Wools move slowly and 
prices are unchanged. Some «mall lots of choice Kastern 
and Maine supers have been sold as high as 51 a62c¥ B, 
but most sapere are not disposed to pay over 50c for 
the best. The principal sales hve been in the range of 
42 @tbc ¥ Bb. 

The sales of the week have been as follows, amount- 
ing to 1,621,400 se foreign and domestic. 

Yhio, and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The sales include 
21,000 he Ohio, X gnd No 1, at 44@48¢; 15,000 tha Ohio, 
XX and above, at 46c; 25,000 the Ohio X at 45c; 35,000 
De at 45c; and 2000 hs No 2 Ohio at 40c # b. 

Michigan, Wisconsin and New York Fieeces—The 
sales include 16,000 hs medium Michigan at 46@48c; 
1000 ths Michigan X at 40c; 7000 ths at 40c; 16,000 he 
Wisconsin at 45c; 7000 he at 42c; 2000 he at 4c; 
15,000 hs at 40c; 1000 hs New York X at 30c; and 2000 


tbs low New York fleece at 36c ¥ th. 
Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales include 62,- 
000 hs medium combing at 52c; 5100 he fine combing 


at 6lc; 50,000 hs delaine and combing at 46@50c; 2000 
ths combing at 48c; 7000 tha delaine at 50c; 3000 ha X 
delaine at 45c; 1200 hs medium delaine at 50c; 1200 tha 
medium combing at 474¢c; 10,000 ths combing at 50c; 
12,000 ths fine delaine at 48c; 20,000 hs at 45@48c; 15, 
000 hs at 45@47c; 36,000 Bs combing at 45a46c; 9000 
the delaine and combing at 44447 c, 43,000 the coarse 
combing at 44c; 5000 ths low combing at 42c; 13,000 the 
coarse combing at 4€c; 8000 Ibs unwashed combing at 
32c; and 5000 ths coarse unwashed combing at 27¢ ¥ b. 

Georgia and Oregon Wool—The sales include 70, 
000 he Valley Oregon at 36438c; and 10,000 hs Georgia 
at about 36c ¥ b. 

rerritory and Texas Wool.—The sales include 41,-. 
000 he Territory at 26@30c; 10,000 fhe at 24@32c; 1000 
ths at 27%:c; 2500 te fine Territory at 25c; 10,000 Be 
Nevada at 25c; 3000 Ihe Texas at 32c; and 5000 the at 
30c ¥ Bb. 

Kentacky and Indiana Wool. 
000 hs medium at 35a38e ¥ Bb. 

Unwashed and Unmerchantable Flecces.—The sales 
include 15,000 bs fine Virginia unwashed at 37i¢c; 30, 
000 hs Michigan at 27c; 4000 hs coarse Indiana at 26c; 
10,000 ha fine No 1 at 33c; 5600 ths fine at 26c; 2000 Ba 
at 25c; 6600 the at 24a26c; 13,000 ths unwashed and un- 
merchantable at 28@30c; 5000 ts unmerchantable at 
334;c; and 3000 ths at 30c ¥ th. 

Scoured, Tub Washed, Noils, &c.— The sales include 
39,000 tbs scoured at 614@75c; 2000 the at 78c; 4300 the at 
70 84c; 8900 Ibs Australian scoured on private terms; 
1900 ths scoured at 674% @87%c; 2000 Ihe at 75@77c; 
5000 ths at 57c; and 600 ths at 50c WB. In Noils, sales 
of 2000 ha at 45c; and 1100 the on private terms. In 
coarse and cotte sales of 1000 Ihe at Sdéc, and 4000 he 
sundries at 204@25c # %. In tub washed, sales of 13, 
000 ths at 50c ¥ bb 

California Wool—The sales include 65,500 ths spring 
16,500 ths at 35@4lc; 24, 


-The sales include 30, 





at 25@37c; 50,000 the at 35c; 
000 the at 244 @204oc; 15,000 ths at 31@35c; 15,000 tha at 
35@37¢c; 6000 the at 28c; 7000 ths at 2744c; 7000 the at 27 

@3ic; and 14,000 ths fall at 2l@2vc ¥ Bb 

Pulled Wools—The sales include 2000 ths super at 
52c; 1600 ths Maine super at 5c; 60,000 the super at 
#6c; 1000 ths at 43c; 5000 ths Western super at 42',¢; 
8000 Ibs fine super at 50c; 5100 ths pulled at 20@41c; 
8500 Ibs California pulled at 24@40c; and 500 te lambs 
pulled at 45c ¥ Bb 

Foreign Wool—The sales include 170,000 ths Aus. 


tralian at 414, @4ic; 500 ths Sydney on private terms; 

240,000 hs Cordova at about 20c; 15,000 the English 

combing at 474,c; 16,000 ths English down tegs at 50c; 

7500 ths English pulled at 38c; 2500 ths Mestiza pulled 

at 70c; 5000 ths Cape pulled on private terme; 4000 tha 

Natal at about 32c; and 5000 ths (ape on private terms 
Shipping List. 





WOOL MARKETS. 


New York, August 23.—The market is inactive 
and without features of special interest. The sales 
are 5000 ths Cape at Sic; 5000 ths East India, 40c; 
35,000 the spring California, 264@31c; 15,000 the scoured 
do, 60470c; 2000 ths full do, 65c ; 5000 tbs Territory, 28@ 
30c; 4000 ths Colorado pulled, 20c; 8000 ths spring 
Texas, 26@30c; 6000 ths scoured do, 70@77c; 11,000 the 
carpet noils, 2ic; 40,000 ths unwashed combing and 
delaine, 35@37c; 17,000 tbs do Kentucky, quarter blood, 
354;c; 7000 ths mixed tub washed, 45c; 5000 the old XX 
Ohio, 47c; 10,000 be medium washed State, 48c; and 
5000 ths scoured East India, 60 bales Cape, 100 do in 
bond for export to Canada, 150do medium foreign al 
so in bond for same destination, 100 do for foreign car- 
pet filling. 140,000 ts Territory, 30,000 the Oregon, 
15,000 the Western Texas, 125 bags lambs’ pulled, 10 do 
| black do, and 241 do extra do, on private terms. 
Philadelphia, August 23.—The market remains 
| quiet; combing and delaine wools are in request, but 
there is no stock of these grades here. The sales of 
the week include 110,000 be West Virginia XX and 
XXX at 46c; 47,000 bs Ohio X and above at 44@48c; 
3000 hs Ohio common at 37c; 21,000 ths Colorado im 
proved at 27a@20c; 15,000 ths Colorado fine 19@24c; 4000 
tbs Colorado black at 15@20c; 1000 ths fine scoured at 
65c; 37,000 Ibs tub washed at 48@52c; 12,000 the pulled 
euper at 3¥a42c; 15,000 Ibs lambs pulled at 34@41c; 1000 
ths black puiled at 28c; 13,000 tbs noils low and fine at 














40€@70c; 19,000 hs Ohio combing at 48452c; 48,000 ths 
delaine at 45a@5lc; 16,000 ths unwashed combing, coarse, 
} at 304@33c; 2000 ths unwashed combing, medium, at 
| 39c; 20,000 the unwas ed combing, fine, at 27@28c; 


17,000 ths unwashed Western at vic; 25,000 tha un 
washed black at 17@23c; 10,000 ths unwashed Texas, 
28,c; and 10,000 bs unwashed Texas, coarse, 17c. 





BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 
Boston, August 23, 1880. 
The Boot and Shoe market has been fuirly active 
during the past week, buyers having a quite 
freely, especially of heavy boots, which are now more 
extensively called for than any other kind, the trade in 
light and fine goods being still rather smal! and much 
below the aggregate of what was expected by manu- 
facturers early in the season, when the demand was 





large with a prospect of its continuing so through the 
months that followed the opening. This induced some 
of the manufacturers to make up more goods of certain 


| kinds than were absorbed by the orders then in hand, 
| and the overplus is now waiting a market, but consid 


| ering the activity in business in all sections of the 
country there would appear to be no doubt that they 
| will all be wanted for general consumption. During 
| the week there has been a good demand for wax anc 
| kip boots, the transactions comprising many duplicate 


orders, and there is an earnest request from purchasers 
to have their goods forwarded at the earliest possible 
moment, which keeps the factories in full employment 
Brogans and plow shoes are in brisk de neal, and the 
manufacturers are all busy. The trade in calf boots 


and shoes has someweat improved with a prospect that 
a larger number of buyers will soon be in the market. 
Split boots and shoes are selling freely There is no 
change in rubber goods, which continue very quiet. 
The total shipments of goods for the week reach the 
large amount of 69,467 cases, whichis an increase of 


over the corresponding week of last year. 


8318 cases 


Financial Matters, 


BALES OF STOCKE---CLOBSING PRICES, 
TUESDAY, Aug. 24, 1880. 





U. 8. Pacific 6a, 1895... ss eevee oo e 128 
* Gimmes, 1681 ..ceeeee eee eee ee 1H 
*« New Fives ..-cseeee eee ee 102% 
© GEBic cscecsveeveveser eeese Illy 
° @ be e6 62 5600585 eee ee eo o 10D% 

New York & New England R. R.78 ..... 110% 

Martford & Erte RM. B. 78. wc ccecvrvcecsern 42% 

Rastern R. BR. 48. ..ccc0288 eee ees © 

ene Me OO. oe ces rears eseanes us 

Union Pacific R. R. 88 sinking fund ...... 115% 

New Mexico & So. PacificR. R.,78 ..... » 1A 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. lst mort. 7s, , 119 

Pueblo & Ark. Valley R. R. 78. ..... ee 112%; 





Kansas City, Top. & Western R. R. Ist mor 78 117 
Kan. City., St. Joseph & Council Bluff R. R., 78 113 


Boston Water Power Co. ......506 a4 
Boston Land Company. .......46-. ese 6% 
Boston Gas Light Co. . wwe eee eens +» +» 800 
Worcester & Nashua R. BR... ... 2. os ee 60 
Cheshire. BR. pre ccs ccc cee eevee 50 
Boston & Maine R. R. .... eee ee eee 132% 


Rasterm RB. B. 1.2 cc ee eeoeeee eee se SK 
Boston & Providence R. R. «1.455 eee + 130% 
Fitchburg RB. R.....-. 26 oe © eo «+ 1265, 
New York & New England R.R.: |) 5355 “R08 
Boston & Albany KR. R....... pers 
i ee eM. a's @ 6 ose & oes e 116 
Boston & Lowell B.B...ccccccecsece 91 
Dr Ci M5 2 + 6 ab 6 © os 116 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Kk. K...... 2 
i iM in sw 06 6.66 66 6 @e 28 4 
Norwich & Worcester. RK... 2... 2 5. 434" 
Northern K. R.inN.H........, 101 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R.. .... 4. 1094, 
Comnectiont RiverR. BR. ....ccccceeee 147% 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R.. 2... 22: 
SD WUNNND Uns 6 wis 2 6 bee 0 es oe SS . 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney RK. R., . eee 13 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R. RK... . 117% 
IT TE. oe nn ik. dso a'e 95 
teen he ee 42 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. . a . 240 
Quincy MiningCo......., eevee ° 2u 





MONEY AND BUSINESS. 


¥ MONDAY EVENING, Aug. 23, 1880. 

The strain atthe clearing-house is easing off, and 
money was freely offered there today. The rates for 
loans to borrowing banks were from 34 to 4 per cent 
most of the business being at 34 and a goodly amount 
of money was taken home which was not wanted at 
that rate. New York funds are still heavy at a discount 
of from 33 to 45 cents a thousand. In the general mar- 
ket the movement is quiet. The banks are discounting 
at 44 to 5 per cent, getting 5 when they can, of course. 
Prime corporation paper is not moving very freely, 
there being a discrepancy between the views of bor- 
rowers and lenders which materially restricts business. 
Such paper is still held at 34¢ per cent, a rate which, at 
the present time, does not tempt the banks, and other 
purchasers are also a little inclined to hold off for a 


while. With the present inactive demand for money, 
lenders will be very likely to come round before long. 
Call loans rule at 4 to 5 per cent, according to circum- 
stances. 


Government bonds were quiet but firm. The varia 
tions at the close will be seen by comparing the follow 
ing, which were the latest bidding prices of Saturday 
and today :— 


Aug. 21. Aug. 23 | Aug. 21. Aug. 23. 
Pacific 6’s,'95125 | 125 | New4’s rg 110 110 
OS 68 'sirg. 104% 104% | docoup . .111 lili 

do. coup. . 104%; 104% | New 4's, rg . 100% 100% 
New 5's, reg. 10245, 1025, do, coup . 100% 100% 
do.coup .102% 1025 | D. Col. 3-65s.. Ws, 





The tone of the stock market is still good, although 
the transactions are light and prices are well sustained, 
with frequent improvements.— Advertiser. 


Ladies and Storekegpers, 


You can get CHOICE Goods cheap by 
writing us an order on a Postal Card for 
our Price List, which enables you to order 
goods BY MAIL the best way, and see the 
many kinds of Merchandise we keep for 
sale at surprisingly low prices. We send 
samples of Hamburgs, Laces, Ribbons, 
Fringes, etc., ifrequested. We sell Whole- 
sale and Retail for Cash Down. A NEW 
combination system which we have just 
started enables us to quote very close prices. 
We have $1, $2 and $5 packages of notions 
which cannot be bought for twice the 
money elsewhere, all wanted in every fam- 
ily. Money returned if not satisfactory for 
any purchase. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 











FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS te LET by the DAY or WEEK. 
2teops7 
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NOURSE NEW IX L 


SWIVEL PLOWS, 


FOR LEVEL LAND AND HILLSIDE. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 
55 Tremont St., 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Customers Please Send for 
Price List and Order your 
Coods by U. S. Mail; One 
Ounce Costs but One Cent. 


Linen Handkerchiefs 


For Lalies, Gentlemen and Children. We 
have a large assortment and must reduce 
stock. Have marked down our prices to 
make a close in these goods. Prices 3, 
6, 6, 6, 778, % 6, 11, 18,18, 34,. 18, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 
28, 29, 31, 34, 36, 38, 42, 44, 47, 53, 
57 cts. up to $1.37. They are a good 
lot, cheap and worthy of attention. 


Silk Handkerchiefs 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, in pri- 
ces, 10, 12, 15, 17, 21, 23, 27 cts. up to 

$1.75; all cheap and good oods, with 
all the new po § desirable colors and fig- 
ures made. Please examine. 

Straw Mattings, white, checked and fancy 
styles, 10 cts. to $3.74. 

Velvet and Turkish rugs, 73 cts., $1.50, 
2.19, 3.36, 4.50, 6.25, 7.86. 


Suit Department. 


In this department we offer the greatest in- 
ducement to purchasers, viz. : 
Black Silk Suits, $19 to $50. 
Fancy Colored Silk Suits, $21 to $55. 
Fancy Wool Suits, $3.50 to $27.50. 
Black and Colored Bunting Suits, $9 to 
$44. 








n ver was truth more openly travestied ; never was 
~_ common sense exposed to a ruder ordeal.” 
{. De Freycinet then dwelt on the great financial 
progress of the country, and the remissions of tax- 
ation. In referring to the religious decrees Le de- 
nied that he was an enemy to religion, but declared 
that under the plea of religion a community not 
foreseen by the concordat must not claim to place 
pas or i above the laws. The Government was 
ing a bill to settle in a general manner the 
Spaaitions of all lay and religious associations, the 
provisions of which would depend in some degree 
upon the attitude assumed by the religious com- 
munities in question. With regard to the forei 
policy of the Government M. De Freycinet sai 
*You periodically see in papers hostile to us dis- 
quieting rumors about the state of our foreign re- 
lations; about — attempts at inopportune 
intervention, and alleged wing complications. 
Do not believe a word of all this. Never was the 
situation better. France has emerged from the 
isolation to which events had condemned her, and 
resumed her place in general politics. The situa- 
tion is good at home and abroad. Abroad, it is 
peace, profound peace, peace without boasting as it 
is without weakness. At home there is calmness, 
security, industry, and a financial prosperity with: 
out precedent; a commercial and industrial activ- 
ity exceeding all calculations; a material order 
which nothing disturbs.” 


Germany. 

A telegram from Kissengen states that the Bava- 
rian Minister of Worship and Foreign Affairs 
arrived there last week, and instantly held a con- 
ference with Prince Bismarck, who intends, at the 
end of the present week, to go to Gastein, where 
he will again take up the thread of negotiations 

with the Vatican, with reference to the act recently 
passed amending the Falk laws, and which satis- 
fies neither the Pope nor the Prussian Govern- 
ment. 

ihe National Liberal party has split on the ques- 
tion of free trade. Herr Von Bennigsen will re- 
main at the head of the Protectionist supporters of 
Prince Bismarck, and instead of having 120 sup- 
porters in the Chamber of Deputies, will now only 
have 55, the others having followed Dr. Forken- 
beck into the free trade party. 

Turkey. 

Despatches with regard to the Turkish difficulty 
are not very coherent or consistent. At latest ac- 
counts Turkey is still pursuing the policy of inter- 


land Perman:i: 


VERY SATURDAY, BY 


G & KEITH, 


s Row, Boston, Mass. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Order Goods 
by U. S. Mail from 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


We are bound that every article we sell 
shall please you or refund the money! 
Send for our Price List. We cut and 
send Samples of Goods, which Sample 
can be cut from. 


Ladies’ and Children’ Ready- 
Made Under Linen. 


Ladies’ Chemises, 25, 34, 87, 42, 46, 50, 62, 
75, 86, 87, 94, 97 cts., $1 to 2.25. 

Ladies’ Drawers, 25, 30, 33, 84, 35, 36, 41, 
46, 55, 57, 86 cts., to $1.50. 

Ladies’ Night Dresses, 75, 79, 87, 97, 99 cts., 
$1.04, 1.16, 1.25, 1.50 to 3.00. 

Ladies’ Underskirts, 30, 87, 50 cta. 

Ladies’ White Skirts, 39, 47, 62, 69, 73, 79, 
85, 86 cts., $1.11, 1.25, 1.36 to 2.75. 
Corsets in all grades in white and colored, 

from 25 cts. to $8.36 a pair. We guar- 
antee prices below all other houses. 
Hoop Skirts, plain and tape front, Panniers 


aud Bustles, selling cheap. 
THIs Press is now offered to the public as the most perfect Press in use. 


Lace Department. 
the essential qualities of simplicity, strength, power and ease of operation. 


We wouid invite every lady’s attention to They h 
‘ ; ‘ y have been thoroughly tested, oth by hand and power, and no weak points f 
this department, as she will find it to contain | 8tood the strain with remarkable firmness. P eak points found. 


a large and choice stock of Laces, Embroid- 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


eries, Veilings, Ruchings, Cambrics, Tidies, 
Importers, Growers, ~ Dealers in Vegetable, Field, Grass, and Flower Seeds, 


New Ens 
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ADVERGPISING RATES. ay eT an 
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fy 


12 cts. per 
8 “ 

15 

12 

ptices, ... 50 
t be sent in as early in the week 
nsertion. 
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Advertisements, 1 
Kach subsequ 
Business Notices, 

Each subseque 
Reading Matter « 


“ Ti ini 


“ 


Advertisements mt 
as Tuesday, to secure 
irged for the space occupied in 
re. 
ig must be prepaid. 
t extra charge. 
erted for less than one doilar. 
ate and Farm Advertising. 


Advertisers are © 
solid nonpareil meas 
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Transient advertisi 
Cuts inserted withe 
No advertisement it 
Special terms for Pr 


ag The 
than $100 in amount. 
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bove are © prices for all advertising less 
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TRAVELLIA? AGENTS. 


The following gentleme}’ duly peo — 
for the New ENGLAND Far ~~ ye . _ 
soribers and collections in 1 FOO & unties 
New England :— 


We Guarantee the I X L ra be Lighter Draft 
than any other Swivel Plow made. 


PARKER & GAN NETT, 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
49 NORTH MARKET STREET, AND 46 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 
Zs SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


¢ Size—Solid Walnot & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reed i ~ 
sun BABS—ECHO, with Coupler and Grand Onsen. © 
2 Knee Swells Guaranteed Six Years. Sent on trial. 40, 000 sid. 
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XFCRD Co., 
ARANKLIN CO., 
DDLESEX Co., 


WM. H. FROST, 
RUSSELL SMITH, 
GQ. W. NYE, «see 
LESTER BARNES, ..- + 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, . - Ww A 
F. W. CHEEVER,. . + + « « WIN 
A. W. #VINGATE, ... » «CHES! 


requested to rw subserip- 


HINGTON Co., Vr. It combines in a large degree 
HAM Co., VT. 


tre Co., N. H. 





Every part has 








Subscribers are 
tiens witnout waiting for the Agent to 
hey h 
on their label will ‘always show how, far they have 


li. The date etc. 
In Laces, we have all kinds and varieties. 


Languedoc, our own importation, from 8 cts. 


Not one dissatisfied Purchaser. Send for Circular, Address 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 


paid up. 


Farmers’ Directory 


Business Houses whose cards appear in dais 
the best and most reliable in the 





T' he 
umn are among 


INSUR. ‘woe. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
APRIL 1, 1880, CASH FUND, $393,677.64. 
Dividens m every expiring Policy 60 per cent. 
on 6 years ; 3O per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. 

1 there Liabilities, 2190,000. Surplus, 

This Company pays for damage by 

1, where no marks of fire are visible 

ISRAEL W. MUNROK, 
)WLAND, Sec’v. 


paid « 


Pres't 
Hi 17 


PRODUCE. 


c. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, EGCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 70 & SI Faneuil Hall Market, 
BOSTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ww. W. DENNIS & CoO., 

Sole Proprietors in the N. E. States of the 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS, 
or Cider, Lard and Tallow, Wine, etc. Al- 
so, Cider Supplies. 

Office, No. 108 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
All infringements of this will be dealt with accord 
ing to law. 25 





General Mntelligence. 


More Crookepness. — Elijah Alliger, an 
Insurance broker of New York, well known a 
few years ago as of the firm of Alliger Bros., 
agents for some of the principal foreign and 
American Insurance Companies, was arrested 
in New York last week for dealing in stolen 
Some seven years ago 8 man named 
O'Connor had $50,000 worth of railroad bonds 
stolen from him, while he was examining a di- 
rectory in the office of the Astor House. A 
few days ago, one of these bonds was brought 
to the oflice of the company which issued it, 
by a banker to whom Alliger had hypothecat- 
ed it. Alhger was arrested, and the detec- 
tives succeeded in tracing sixteen thousand 
dollars more of O’Connor’s stolen bonds, 
which he had hypothecated in the same man- 
ner. In the course of the investigation it 
further appeared that Alliger had also pledged 
with the Third National Bank as collateral for 
a loan, several bonds which formed part of a 
sum of $28,000 which was stolen last October 
from Merritt Trimble an iron merchant at 21 
Cortlandt street, and some bonds which were 
a part of the proceeds of the robbery of the 
Westport, Ct., Bank last February, and were 
recognized by Mr. Francis Sherwood as his 
Being unable to obtain bail, Alli- 
ger was committed for trial 


bonds. 


property . 





Tue Invasion Or THE INDIAN TERRITO- 
ry.—Capt. L. D. Payne, arrested for alleged 
violation of the Federal laws governing inter- 
course with the Indian Territory, has arrived 
at Fort Smith in custody of the United States 
Marshal, and will be tried before Judge Par- 
ker of the Western District of Arkansas, 
whose jurisdiction covers Oklohama. Payne 
denies any intention to effect a settlement by 
the whites of any territory now allotted to 
the Indian tribes, but claims that 14,000,000 
acres acquired by treaty from the Cherokees, 
Creeks and other tribes west of the 97th me- 
ridian are public lands open to settlement and 
purchase by any citizen under the general 
system of the Government. This is the ques- 
tion involved and to be determined by Payne’s 
trial. 





Att Persons who are suffering from Hernia, 
and are in need of a comfortable Truss, should call 
on Marvin Lincoln, No. 8, Hamilton Place, Room 


1 See advertisement in another column. 





Tue Magic Sticer.—We have tested this Sli- 
cer, and consider it an article of great merit, and 
very saleable. See advertisement of manufacturer 
on third page. 





GeNERAL Depitity means general decay of life. 
Hunt’s Remedy cures it with astonishing infallibi- 
lity. 





MorTuers, as a delightful sanitary measure, 
always order the Cuticura Medicinal Soap. 


The World Abroad, 


BUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DI8- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


In Parliament, the Irish question still continues 
the principal subject of discussion. Earl Spencer, 
Lord President of the Council, in the House of 
Lords, and the Hon. Wm. E. Forster, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in the Commons, have stated on 
behalf of the Government, that they do not think it 
necessary to ask for exceptional powers for the 
preservation of peace and the protection of life and 
property in Ireland. They do not know, whether 
they can rely during the coming autumn ‘and win- 
ter upon the common law. They do not fear a ris- 
ing, but the condition of the country is precarious, 
and should the necessity arise the Government 
would not hesitate to summon Parliament in order 
to obtain additional powers, but they do not think 
the occasion likely to arise. 

The difficulcy with the Government appears to be 
that they are obliged to administer laws in Ireland 
which they themselves know to be unjust and op- 
pressive, and which they have been unsuccessful in 
attempting to change. 

Disturbances of a more or less serious character 
oontinue to occur at various places in Ireland. 
Land meetings were held on Sunday in several 
towns, at which violent speeches were made, but no 
overt acts were committed. 

The“ Hares and Rabbits” bill has passed through 
the Committee of the whole in the House of Com- 
mons. The intent of the bill is to give to the tenant 
farmers the right of killing or trapping, under cer- 
tain restrictions, the hares and rabbits which infest 
his fields and destroy his crops, but which under 
the present laws belong to the owner of the soil and 
are protected. It is probable that when the bill 
gets into the House of Lords, all of whom are land 
owners, it will be decisively defeated. 

In the House of Commons Sir Charles Dilke, 
Under Foreign Secretary, replying to a question, 
said the negotiations between Great Britain and the 
United States regarding the Fortune Bay fisheries 
were proceeding. The Government would not pro- 
duce the correspondence now, but it ; hoped to do so 
soon. 

iwenty-two thousand nailmakers in Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire have struck for an ad- 
vance in their wages. 

James Caird, an eminent agricultural authority 
writes tothe Times that the agricultural returns 
from Great Britain and Ireland show, as compared 
with 1879, a slight increase in acreage of wheat, @ 
decrease of 74 per cent. in that of barley, an ‘ 

crease of 5 per cent. in that of oats, and 
any change in that of potatoes. The qualit 
yield of wheat will be so greatly superior t at, if 
the present splendid harvest weather conti@ues 4 
fortnight longer, we may reckon on a crop of 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 quarters, or nearly two months’ 
c onsumption better than in 1879. Potatoes promise 
most favorably. The dry, clear weather will, it 
may reasonably be hoped, go far to check the far- 
ther progress of disease. Grass and green crops, 
except mangold are abundant. The first hay crop 
was light and much damaged by rain, but it will be 
largely supplemented by a heavy second cro; 
Cattle are deficient to the extent of about 60, 
head, and sheep nearly 2,000,000, or 64 per cent., in 
consequence of rot, resulting from t @ excessive 
wet of Jast season. 

The London Wool sales continue to show a firm 
market, with prices well sustained and bidding 
spirited. 





France. 


A banquet was given Wednesday — the 
municipality of Montauban to Premier re 

cinet, who, in responding to the toast to his heal 

said: “After a long period of dissensions ye Re- 
public has been definitely founded. The thor- 
oughly rational verdict which the country has just 
pronounced in the recent elections for Councils 
General is more remarkable because for six months 
everything seemed to have been put in motion to 
disturb and destroy its equilibriam, Never was @ 
Government more attacked, insulted and calampi- 
ated; never were facts more more audaciously distorted ; 


posing trivial matters to cause delay in the settle- 
ment of the question,in the hope that some dis- 
cord may thereby arise among the Powers, which 
would inure to her advantage. It is said thata 
proposal made by Great Britain to enforce the de- 
cisions of the Berlin Conference by armed meas- 








nres bas been coldly received by the Powers, and 
thac ! Germany has already declined to participate 
in such i. ‘ntervention. 
eres ve been giyen for the immediate repair 
Orders ha 
of the forts apybe Black Sea entrance to the Bos- 


horus. : 
. Russia has perempt ily demanded the 
tion of the assassin of ComCommeraoff. 
The discontent of the Mosk"? population is in- 
creasing. An outbreak at Aleppo is feared, and 
there is great agitation at Damascus ana 1 Diarbekr. 
The movement is political, not fanatical. ~ The 


execu- 


Flannel Suits, $9 to $25. 

Lawn Suits, $2 to $13. 

Cambric Suits, $2 to $4.50. 

Print Wrappers, 60c $3. 

All of the above prices we guarantee to be 
much lower than the same goods can be 
bought elsewhere in the city. 


Cloak Department. 


Ladies’ Spring Sacks, $1.50 to $5, worth 
$4.50 to $10. 

Ladies’ Light Cloth Dolmans, $5 to $12. 
Ladies’ Black (loth Dolmans, $5 to $15. 
Ladies’ Silk and Satin De Lyon Garments, 





Porte is seriously anxious. Thirty Turkish offi-. 
cers have deserted their own flag and applied for 
positions in the Greek army. They deserted from 
the Turkish service because they were not paid. 
It is alleged that whole battalions are ready to de- 
sert if their pay be guaranteed them. 

A Constantinople dispatch says: Private tele- 
grams from Scutari report that much excitement 
exists among the Albanians since the sudden and 
unexpected departure of the Turkish Governor, 
and much anxiety is expressed in regard to the at- 
titude his successor, Riza Pasha, will adopt. 
Whatever that attitude may be there is a determin- 
ation to resist any cession of territory. Prepara- 
tions have already begun in the disteict of Dulcig- 
no. 

Afghanistan. 

According to information brought by natives, 
General Roberts, on his way to the relief of Can- 
dahar, has passed Ghuzni unopposed. Mahomed 
Jan and Hoshim Khan were hovering on his 
flanks. It is stated that the tribesmen, being im- 
patient, Ayoob Kban has resolved to make an as- 
sault on Candahar before reliet can arrive. Gener- 
al Phayre has started for Khojak to arrange for an 
early advance from the South to succor Candahar. 
The condition of the force at Candahar is consid- 
ered perilous. Ayoob Khan is intrenching his 
own position and will be ready to give battle when 
the reinforcing column arrives. 

‘The latest dispatches from Jellalabad are to the 
effect that General Stewart's force abandoned Gan- 
damak on the 23d inst. One brigade will proba- 
bly remain to garrison Khyber Pass for some time, 
as it is in an excited state. Gen. Stewart will re- 
main for a few days at Lundi Khotal to arrange 
the location of the Khyber brigade. Fort Jellala- 
bad will be made over to the native Governor in 
behalf ofthe Ameer. The last reports from Cabul 
show that the Ameer is still at Sherpur. He is 
raising revenue from fees or large accumulations 
of stores in the Cabul warehouses. 


General Items. 

The floods in Prussia are more disastrous than 
at first reported. In large sections of the country 
the grain and potato harvests are utterly destroyed, 
and thousands of acres of cultivated land are now 
under water. So great is the loss that the aid of 
the Government is already being earnestly invoked 
to avert the dangers of absolute starvation from 
the peasantry. 

The Spanish Minister of the Colonies has tele- 
graphed to Havana that the Spanish representative 
in China has arranged matters so that the Chinese 
Steam Navigation Company will send immediately 
one of its Directors to Havana for the purpose of 
establishing a steam line from Shanghae for the 
purpose of bringing emigrants to Havana. 

Senor Emilio Castelar has issued a manifesto 
asking his adherents to participate in the elections 
to be held in Spain, September 5. It is stated that 
the Government will shortly disband 14,000 men of 
the Cuban army. 

A colossal bronze statue of Burns, for New 
York, has just been completed by Sir John Steell, 
sculptor to the Queen. 

A correspondent at Silistria says a Russian iron- 
clad has landed a battery of mountain guns and a 
large quantity of muskets at that place. 

The Servian Government is seeking 100,000 ritles 
of the newest pattern in America, deliverable be- 
fore the end of this year. 

A Pera dispatch says: Mr. Heap, the American 
Consul! General, has delivered a note to the Porte, 
demanding that the murderers of Rev. Mr. Par- 
sons be brought to Pera immediately to be tried. 

The mixed Anglo-French commission to con- 
sider the treatment of the Indian coolies on the 
island of Reunion is to meet at Paris forthwith. 

It is rumored in the higher circles at St. Thomas 
that the French are in treaty with the Danes for 
the islands of St. Thomas, Lacroix, and St. Juan. 


South America. 

Latest advices state that the Chilians appear more 
determined than ever to capture Lima, and have 
gathered a force of 30,000 men about the city, which 
they propose to increase to 45,000. The garrison 
consists of 10,000 effective men. It is stated that the 
Chilians have 6000 men in the northern department 
ot Peru destroying the plantations and sacking de- 
fenceless towns. The exports of Chilithe past four 
months are largely in excess of the imports and 
two million dollars more than the same period last 
year. The United States steamers Lackawanna, 
Adams and Wachusett were at Callao July 22. 

The crisis at Buenos Ayres has terminated. The 
Provincial Chambers have been closed by the mili- 
tary and President Avellaneda has withdrawn his 
resignation. 

Mexico, 

Gonzales has been elected to the Presidency by 
an absolute majority and Congress has nothing to 
do but to declare the result. The friends of all the 
other candidates have manifested acquiescence ex- 
cept Gov. Cadena and his partisans, who are omin- 
ously silent. It is expected that Cadena will pro- 
nounce against the result upon the ground of fraud. 
He is Governor of Zacatecas, and has a well armed 
and organized mn | of State troops. The Govern- 
ment is watching him with considerable forces at 
San Louis and other convenient points, with Gen. 
Gonzales in command. Mexico is evidently coming 
more under lawful rule. President Diaz gave a 
dinner to Minister Morgan, at which all the foreign 
Ministers and Consuls with their wives were pre- 
sent, as also the Cabinet Ministers. 


Susiness Dotices. — 





Canvassers iin from $25 t to $50 per > wedk ‘ell. 
ing goods for E. G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barelay St., 
New York. Send for Catalogue and te rms. 2035 





A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the REV. JosEPrH T. 
InmAN, Station D, New York City. §2t19 





_Blarviages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In this city August 18, by Rev. P, Davies, George H. 
Parker of this city to Mattie A. Davis of Malden. 

August 18, by Rev. C. D. Bradlee, Gideon Dennis to 
Abby A. Swett, both of Worcester. 

In Chelsea, August 18, by Rev. A.J. Titsworth, 
Horace P. Abbott, to Emily 8. Pike, daughter of Wil 
liam C. Pike, Esq. 

In Newbur port, August 16, by Rev. W. M. Ayers, 
Mr, Elijah W. Burke, jr., to Miss Alfretta White. 

In Cottage City, Aug: ist 13, Mr. Jas. C. Royce to Miss 
Hattie Blake. 

In Chester, Vt., August 18, by Rev, J. 8S. Chapman, 
Prof. Richard H. Battey of Chatfield, Minn., to Frances 
Canfield Ellsworth of Westminster, Vt. 

In Dorchester, August 17, by Rev. J. R. Pierce, 
Charles Lamb to Miss Matilda L. Tatten. 

In Malden, August 16, by Rev. W. H. Ryder, = 94 
G. Harvey of Cambridge to Ida, daughter of Asa R 


Brown of Malden. 
In Salem, August 19, by Rev. W. H. H. Marsh, Mr. 
Joseph 8. Littlefield to Miss Margaret B. Richardson. 
In Beverly, Angust 18, by Rev. Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Charles A. Cohoon to Miss Bertha A, Baker. 





DIED. 


In Boston, August 16, eas A. Thompson, 76 yrs. 
August 16, Eunice 8. Ta lor, 81 yrs. 
August 20, Mrs. Sylvie avens, widow of the late 
Benjamin Leavens, 81 yrs 7 mos. 
August 18, Joseph Calrow, 70 yrs. 
A st 22, Jo ohn M. ard, 82 yrs 5 mos. 
— t Boston, August 16, Mary P. Vance, 80 yrs 6 


mn South Boston, August 16, Michael Barrett, 107 yrs. 
In Cambri August ig, Mrs. B.C. Smith, wife 
fui H. Smith, 43 yrs. 
In Medford, August 16, Mrs. 
yre 10 mos. 
In Maplewood, August 16, Mark Fisher, 85 yrs. 
In Dedham, August 14, Mary Frances Richards, wife 
of ep ~¥ Richards, and daughter of Moses Cragg, 


4ly 
n Brockton, August 17, W, 
In Welpgre Augast 17, F Annie M Dacalse Clap, 


92 oe 
Woburn, August 12, Winifred Carroll, 80 yrs. 
at Rando! ph, August 21, Frederick M. Thompson, 83 


ie ‘Salem, August 18, a D., son of the late 
Gorham P. Newhall, 56 yrs 6 mo 

In Newburyport, August 13, wi i James A. Post, 74 
Se 5 mee. 17, George J. Wing, yrs 4 mos 17 dys. 
‘aunton, Asguet 16, Sernuel Stall, 76 yrs. 17, 
Sulla Le wife of T imothy H. alley 30 yre 11 .™ 

In August 20, arley, 60 
matp moh 


Emily Hartshorn, 80 


Park, August 20, Ge R. Tiffany, 63 yrs'3 
od August 17 J: E. Hunt, 67 yrs. 
8. J ar, 
Car- 


August wt n Dewi os 67 
raintree, A’ , Mrs. 

In Deerin (Woodford’s, Me), August 21, Mr. Philip 
i Woodford of Bosto 

In Brookline, August 24, Jane V. R. Walker, widow 
ote Wepmouth, homme 22, Me. 3. BBtrecte 

n sipsie, u r. J. 

In Wi Mass. August 20, Mrs. Sally Hill, ue 
*% Walter il 7297s 9 mos 

Dedham, Toe Mrs. ion Burbank, haw gy! 

ofthe late Rey. J. F. Burbank of Worcester, 76 yrs 8 


min Salem, August™ Mrs. Polly, widow of Moses 


Wason, 85 yrs 3 mos 6 
In North Brookfield, #1, Content Ward Sper. 
ry, wife of Frank A. 8 37 yre 
Hanson, August 23, te widow of the late 
Joseph White, 69 yrs 3 mos 8 dys. of the 
ow Bedford, August 22 22, Martha, widow 
> Capt. J John Bourne of Waquoit, 80 yrs 
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wo deh june oF mee ames Bishop, sr., in 


trimmed with lace and fancy bead trim- 
mings, $10.50 to S35. 
Thes& goods we offer at a third less price 
than any over house in the city. 
Ladies’ Linen Ulsters, $1 to $4.50. 
Ladies’ Mohair Ulsters, $! to $8.50. 
Ladies’ Linen Sacks and Overskirts, $1.50 to 


a yard upwards. 

Bretonne, from 6 cts. upwards. 

Valenciennes, Thread and French Lace, in 
numerous patterns, all selling cheap. 

White Silk Illusion. 

Black Spotted Net, for Veils. 

Magic Rufiling, for Underwear. 

Linen Cuffs and Collars. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Shawls. 


Our Shawl Department is well stocked with 
all the leading styles of the day. 

Plain Black Cashmere Shawls, $3.00. 

Fancy Colored Plain Cashmere Shawls, $7, 
[2.00, 12.50, 13.50, 14.50, 15.00 to 21.00. 
Brocade Cashmere Shawls, $2.36, 5,00, 5.50, 
6.50, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 9.50, 10,00, 
10.50 to 16.50. 

Plaid Woollen Shawls, .89, $1.34, 1.73, 1.75, 
2.00, 3.00, 3.97, 4.00, 5.00, 6.50. 
Shetland Shawls in great variety, and at less 





$4.00. 

Ladies’ Linen Suits, 3 pieces, $2 to $6 50. 

Misses’ AND CHILDREN’S Suits in great va- 
riety and at very low prices. 

Linen Lawn Suits, 50 cts. 

All-Linen Suits, 75 cts. to $4.50. 

Navy Blue Flannel Suits, at half price. 

Print Suits, 25 to 62 cts. 

White P K Suits, an elegant assortmeut, 
o $5.50. 


Book Department. 


We have just opened this department, and 
customers will find a complete stock to select 
from. 

We shall have all the new publications on 
sale as soon as issued, and you will find the 
prices much lower than at any of the book 
stores. 


Ilamburg Edges & Insertions. 


We are prepared to compete with any 
house in prices and patterns of this line of 
goods, from 2 cts. a yard upwards as high as 
$1.75 a yard; very handsome for 25 cts. a 
yard. 

Nainsook, checked and striped. 

Cambric, checked and striped. 

Linen Lawn, Tarlatan, Muslin 
Linen. 

Infants’ Bibs, from 5 cts. upwards. 


Neck-Tie Department. 


ett 


$1 


and Plain 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Ties, cheap 

Lace, Muslin and Silk, trom 4 cts. upwards. 

Neck Handkerchiefs, Lace Jabots and Bows. 

Also a great variety in Gents’ Muslin Ties 
and Bows. 

Dress and Evening Scarfs. 

String Ties, all prices. 

Boys’ Ties, from 15 cts. upwards. 


Handkerchief Department. 


Handkerchiefs in every style and at every price, in- 
cluding Ladies’, Gent's and Children’s Silk, Cotton 
and Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Silk Handkerchiefs, all the 
for 10, 13, 17, 25 cts. and upwards. 

White Silk Handkerchiefs, imported, selling low. 

Handkerchiefs by the box, very cheap. 

Initial Handkerchiefs for 23, 25, 31 cts. and upwards. 

Children’s Handkerchiefs, all prices. 

Picture Handkerchiefs, 3 and 4 cts. 

A full line of Gents’ Colored Border, from 15 cts. up. 
Also Gents’ Hem Stitched and Plain Linen. 

Ladies’ Handkerchiefs in Hem Stitched and Plain 

inen, at greatly reduced prices. 

Mourning Handkerchiefs and Lace Handkerchiefs, in 
every style. 

Bandannas, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 and 10 cts, 

Bundle Handkerchiefs, cheap. 

This stock is very compete. 


Ribbon Department. 


This department comprises a full assortment of 
everything in ribbons at very low prices. 
Gros-Grain Ribbons, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 to 45 cts. a yard. 
Two-Toned Satin Ribbons, elegant quality, 12, 16, 20, 
23 cts. 
Sash Ribbons, all colors, 27, 35, 42, 57, 65 cts. 
Fancy Ribbons, good assortments at low prices. 
Cheap Hair Ribbons for Children, bright colors, 4 to 
7 cts. 
Black Gros-Grain Ribbons in great variety. 
‘* Satin Ribbons in great variety. 
- ** Striped Ribbons in great variety. 
Plain Ribbons, all colors, 2, 4, 6, to 20 cts. a yard. 
Lining Silks, Velvets & Crapes. 
Lining Silks, all colors, 17, 36 to 75 cts. 
Trimming Silks, all colors, 24, 36, 44 cts. 
Oil Silks for Linings, 75 cts, $1, $1.25. 
Black Silks, 36, 60, 84 cts., $1, 1.25 up to 1.75 
Satins, 60, 72, 84 cta., $1, 1.25 1.30 1.60. 
Colored Satins, 50, 60, 75 cts., $1.25, 1.50. 
Black Crape, 50, 75, 87 ets., $1, 1.25, 1.37, 
%3 per yard. 
Black Trimming Velvete, 75, 84, 94 cts., $1.25, 1.50, 
1.75 to 2.50 per yard. 
Colored Trimming Velvets, 75, 84 cts., $1, 1.25 to 2.25 
per yard. 
Black Velveteen for walking-skirte, 40, 75, 84 cts. 
Colored 35 to 60 cts. 
Corduroy Trimming Velvets, 50 cts. to $2.75. 


Dress Trimming Department. 


All the new styles of Fringes and Headings, includ- 
ing Beaded Fringes, Worsted Fringe, Moss Heading 
and Passementeries; also, every kind of Dress and 
Cloak Ornaments. 

Gimps, Braids and Silk Cord. 

Velvet Ribbons at very low prices. 

Fancy Gilt Braid, 5, 8, 12 cts. upwards per yard. 

Buttons, in all the new designs, for Dresses and 
Cloaks. 

Silk and Worsted Tassels. 

These’goods will be found to be much cheaper than 
at any house in Boston. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


call 


I will Show my Herd of 
THOROUGHBRED 


EREFORD CATTLE 


—AT THE— 


New England Fair, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


J. &. HAWES, 


Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, 
South Vassalboro’, Me. 


SLICER. 


new designs and colors, 


Give it a visit. 


“ 


1.50, 1.90 to 











THE MAGIC 


Latest & 
Best 


Slices Meat, Bread, Vegetables and Fruits any _ 

ness. No Family, Hotel, Restaurant, or B 

House should be without it. Write for circular of ane 

and 200 Novelties. SMITH BROS. & CO.. 
1135 73 Fulton St., N. Y. 





To TRAVELERS BY SEA 
AND LAND.—The effect of 
change of air and of tray- 
el is to produce Consti 
tion, which is followed 
——-. Piles 4 \ 

nD disarrangement o: 
fhe system. The oe, 
already nauseated, gags a’ 
(nee a os — of a ill, 
; xtures 
sREGULATOR a elk aa 

or acid, are revolt- 
ing. potting <f see kina is ever complained of in tak- 
ing Simmons Liver Regulator. It is always — 
0 the whatever its condition tang Apaeng 
feck, the sligh: ly bitter taste of the Regulator piso 
ant in we the sick taste from the mouth. A dose 
of Simmons Liver Regulator, say from a half to a full 
tab! 


fampocats, om impart a grateful wail ee and glow 
soba 


SIMMONS 


to the weak 
seaeiiane ana nt) oclat Nature slowly and 
without t griping or Danson, as though no medicine 


Linen Napkins, white and colored, 50, 68, 75, 


than manutacturers’ — .71, .86, $1, 
L 25, 1. 50, a 75, 2. 25 

Children’s Shawis,-121-2, 25, 59, 75, 36, 94 
cts., $1.00, 1.12, 1.25, 17 , 3.36. 


Domestic Goods Department. 


This Department includes a choice line of 
Housekeeping articles, among which are :— 
Linen ‘Towels, bleached and _ unbleached, 
Turkish Towels, all grades, Glass Tow- 
elling and Crash, 5, 64, 124 and 15 
cts. 


86, cts. up to $3.00 a dozen. 


Hosiery and Glove Department. 


Also a full line of Ladies’, Gents, and Chil- 
dren’s Underwear for Spring and Sum- 
mer; Ladies’ Hose, including Cotton, 
Lisle, Merino, Balbriggan, selling at 
very low prices; Children’s Hose, in all 
styles; Gent’s Hose, in Fancy Cashmere, 
Lisle, Merino and Cotton. 


Boot and Shoe Department. 


In this line of goods we keep a complete as- 

sortment of 

Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Boots, Slip- 

pers and Rubber Goods. 

American and French Kid Boots very low. 

A nice line of Slippers for Ladies, Gents and 

Children, at bottom prices. 

Children’s Fancy Boots, in pearl, pink, blue, 

bronze and black. 

Ladies’ Boots, in French and American Kid; 

also in Serge, Goat, Grain Leather, 

Glove and Calf. 

Rubber Boots and Shoes, for Gentlemen, 
Ladies, Misses and Children, cheaper 
than elsewhere. 

We feel assured that we can sell cheaper 

and give as good satisfaction as any house in 

Boston. 


Fine China and Crockery. 


This department is one of the most attractive in the 

whole store, as it contains a full line of imported 

Faience, which we offer at much lower prices than can 

be bought elsewhere. 

Among the first may be mentioned,— 

Falence de Longwy. 

Faience d’Anjou. Nyon. 

Faience de Fountainebleau. 

Swiss Faience. 

Haviland’s Limoges Faience. 

Kiyoto, Majolica, Parian, Royal, Dresden and Amber 
Cracquele. 

These goods include many elegant styles in Vases, 

Placques, Pitchers, Card and Ash Receivers, Flower 

Baskets, Tiles, Bon-bon Boxes, Pepper Boxes and 

Salts. 

We would call special attention to our fine assort- 

ment of China and Crockery Breakfast, Dinner and 

Tea Sets. 


Umbrella and Sunshade Department. 


We have just received and put in stock a complete 
line of Sunshades, and Sun Umbrellas in all the new 
styles. 


Suit and Cloak Department. 


We would ask particular attention to our depart- 
ment of Ladies’ and Children’s Ready-made Dresses 


and Suits. 
Also Ready-made Cloaks. 


Kitchen Furnishing Goods. 


Ladies will do well to visit this Department, as they 
will tind everything necessary to use in the kitchen at 
lowest possible prices. 

Tubs, from 21 to 72 cts. 

Boards, from 14 to 19 cts. 

Clothes Lines, from 9 cts. upwards. 

Boilers, Copper bottoms, $1.19, 1.44, and 1.64. 


Silver Ware Department. 


In this department will be found a large and elegant 

assortment of Silver Ware and Cutlery. Any one 

wishing such goods will do well to call and examine. 

Below will be found a few of our prices. 

Silver Sets of 4 pleces, $11.19 to 27.50. 

Silver Sets of 6 pieces, $24.68 to 35.43. 

Salvers, for $3.16 and upwards. 

Choice Patterns in Cake Plates, $2.89 to 7 

New and Elegant designs in Teapots, Ws ater Pots, 
Sugars, Creams and Slop Bowls. 


Bags and Pocket Buoks. 


A large assortment of Ladies’ Shopping Bags, all 
grades, selling at bottom prices. 

Hand Bags, 55, 64 cts. up to $5.00. 

Chatelaine Bags. 

Gents’ Travellin ae s and Valises, full assortment. 

Also, a full stoc Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s 
Pocket Books and Purses. 

Bill Books and Memorandums selling cheap. 


Kid Glove Department. 


Kid Gloves for Ladies and Gentlemen, also Children; 
we always havea large stock to select colors and 
sizes from. Send us the number of your size, also 
the color, and about the = you wish to pay. 
Our prices for Ladies’ are as follows: 37, 50, 75 cts., 
$1.00, 1.25, and 1.72 a pair. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FOK THE 





pe +—THE MOST 
convenient article ever offered to House- 
. One Agent made 144.6T in ten 
art charges. 
HARTZELL & 00. 
= onus Third St., Philadelphis, 





POPPINC CORN 


ANTED IN LARGE OR SMALL 
woe Call or address, 
35tf J. F. FOLSOM, 98 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


STERLING CHEMICAL, WIC 


Chromo, Motto, _ Scrolls, ete., Cards, in case, 
with name, 10c. E. H, PARDEE, Fair Haven, Ct. 








50 
13 





SLATE ROOFINC PAINT 


SAVES RESHINCGLING, 
STOPS ALL LEAKS, 
CONTAINS NO TAR, 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 


Fire and Water Proof. 


ITH THIS PAIN es = SHINGLE 
roofs can be made to better and last longer 
than new shingles for 4 the coe cost of re-shingling. 

For tin or iron it is unequalled. Weare warranted 
in clai g for our Paint superior excellence over any 
wet Te h oe nav ier body, one coat being equal to 

8 as a heav ’ 
about three of any other, and when dry is is practically 


2d. It is elastic, will or contract with heat 
or cold; — es an é 


Riaress, stating where you saw this advertisement, 


N. E. PAINT & OIL CO., 
7 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Nos. 


52 and 53 North Market St., 


BOSTON. 





LaDOW HARROW. 


ALWAYS 


The LaDow Jointed Pulverizing Harrow 
is the latest and best. It is admitted by the testimony 
of thousands to be far superior to any other wheel 
harrow or other implement ever prdtduced for pulver- 
izing the soil and cove ring seed. 


FOR FALL SEEDING 


and other purposes it is invaluable, and will yay for 
itself on every ten acres it is used. Se nd for escrip- 
tive circular. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 
43 South Market St., Boston, 


Sole manufacturers for New England. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO.,, een, 


N. Y., 
jeagetectarers for the United States, except 


ew Eng- 
5weop33 


‘American Cider Mill.” 


The best in the world, a crusher and not 
a grater. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


1238 ae 130 So. Market St. 


BOSTON LEAD MF’G CO. 


SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM, J. BRIDE, Treas. 


Office, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 
MANUPFACTUKERS OF 


WHITE LEAD, BOSTON STAR BRAND, 


Warranted strictly pure and 
bsurpassed by any iu ine market. 


RED LEAD & LITHARGE, wirictiy yore. 
OES ig ES 
SHEET EAD, 


made in strips from 1-2 inch 
and any width up to 8 root in rolls. 


PATENT TIN LINED PIPE, | 


Tit but an actual Tin Pipe inside a Lead 


PIPE, ch a. 
26t34 


PUMPS, SOLDER, &c. 





_2t3t 


not a 
-— d 


made from Pure 











Olds’ Patent Horse Powers) ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FOR ONE, TWO AND THREE HORSES. 
[With Improved Combination Link) 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN, 


CIRCULAR AND DRAG SAW. 

For Simplicity, Finish, Durability and Ef- 
ficiency they are Unsurpassed. 

Apply for Illustrated Circulars and Price lists to 


N. C. HYDE, St. Albans Foundry, 
General Agent. St. Albans, Vt. 

For sale by Higganum Mfg Corp., 38 So. 

Market St., Boston. 8t33 


CLEAR YOUR LAND OF 
STUMPS AND BOULDERS. 


Atlas Powder, 


HE MOST POWERFUL AND SAFEST 
BLASTING MATERIAL yet invented, is iyi 
cially adapted to all Ledges and Sub marine work. 

is invaluable for blasting in wells and clearing land of 
Stumps and Boulders, and can be used with a cap and 
common blasting fuse. 

An experienced workman furnished if desired. 

For Circulars and farther information address 


H. SAMPSON, N. E. Agent. 
25 Congress Street, Boston. 





GEO, 
4034 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS, POT-GROWN, and planted in Sum- 
mer and PR Fall, F a fine crop in ten months. 


EP offers the largest, finest 


and cheapest stock in 
the country, combined 
with remar ‘ably liberal 
offers. PLR free. E =: E. P. ROE, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Steop31 
Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants 
set in August and September, will 
—- a full crop next June. 
*rice List sent free. 
Cc. 8S. PRATT, Agt., 
Sunnyside og 
No. Reading, Mass 
Please mention this paper. 


Here is just what You Want. 








eow2vtf 





pres! 1 MILL THAT ae enrp 
SHELS APPL OUR, 
and & g BY that will press 73 “GALLONS at a 
fh By 
Send for our New Illustrated List. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Higganum M’f'g Corporation, 


Warehouse 38 South Market St., Boston, Ms. 
6teo 


Save your Surplus Fruit. Buy a 
Zimmerman Evaporator. 


uires no extra buildings, and in most cases Bo 
extra help. As easil mennepe as a cooking stove. 
Capastey to 15 bushels in 24 hours. Send for price 
list and lars GEORGE W. RUSSELL, 
4t339 Agent for New England States, Reading, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Toa ON IN MUSIC, $15 PER QUAR- 
TER, with the ablest teachers. Scholars in Con. 
servatory course may pursue 
ALL ENGLISH BRANCHES FREE. 


= term as t. 9. Send for circular. 
URJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 











Cast Steel Leen, Forks and Rakes, Ames’ Shovels and 
Spades. 13t33 WALDO BROS., 57 Kilby St., Boston. 


PLOW SULKY! 


= Is NOW FULLY SETTLED THAT 
PLOW SULKY is to oes | what the 
mower A ¥. to mowing—it is uniform, easier for the team 
and man. is on the increase and soon they 
are to be as generally used as the mower. For circu- 
lars or information, address 
FRED ATWOOD, 
432 Winterport, Maine. 


Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards 
10c.; 40 all chromos, 10c. STAR PRINTIN 


$0 Northford, Ct. 


N le Cards, Lith’d in bright colors, 10c; 60 
50 arian, 10c. — Card Go, Northford, Ct. 

















Aa@-Send stamp for circular. 26t16 


The¥Boomer & Boschert Cider Press. 


HIS PRESS, SO JUSTLY CELEBRA- 

ted for its Immense Power, Cheapness and Dura. 
bility, is simple, compact, and may be worked by hand 
or run by power with equal success. Its superiority 
over any other press in the market is conceded by 
those who have used it or seen it operate. It has five 
times the power of the old screw press, while it is far 
more easily worked. The cut represe nts No.2 or 3 
Cider Press, with which can be made ten barrels of 
cider every four hours. 

Any one of the five sizes of Presses furnished on 
short notice, and complete sets of irons for those wish- 
ing to wood the Presses themselves. 

W. W. DENNIS & CO., 
Sole Poprietors in N. E. States, 
No. 108 ) ay Street, BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE FORCE PUMPS. 


The most Complete, Simple, Du- 
rable and Easily Operated Pamp 
ever made. Has Porcelain lined 
Cylinder. 

Never Freezes. Adapted for 
deep or shallow wells, and can be used 
with or without wind engine. 

ALSO, THE 


NEW IRON TURBIN 


WIND ENGINE, 


The Strongest and most Durable Wind 
Engine in the world. Runs in a light 
breeze. Will not shrink, swell, warp, or 
rattle in the wind. 





Send for circulars to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., BOSTON. 
5weop3s 


STOCKBRIDGE 





MANURE, 


— FOR — 
SEEDINC DOWN, 
WINTER RYE, 
STRAWBERRIES, etc. 


Seeding Down---For 1 acre, 2 to 4 bags of 200 
Beeach,... $4.50 per bag. 
This manure gives a vigorous growth, with strong 
roots, and insures a better ‘‘catch” than stable manure 
It is also as lasting, providing the same value is ap- 
plied. The usual quantity is 4 bags, though 2 bags 
will give good results—the same as ten loads of ma 
pure will do good, but fifteen or twenty will do better. 
If your soil is light, it may be more profitable to apply 
the smaller quantity, and after two or three years top- 
dress it. On light soils, manure or fertilizer should be 
applied moderately, but often. Turnips or grain may 
be sown with the grass seed, the same as is often done 
with manure. If your fie 1d is hard to re ach, or some 
distance from the barn, use this fertilizer. It contains 
no weed seeds, and you can haul at one load sufficient 
for two to five acres. 
Winter Rye---For 1 acre, 2 bags, 400 bs . $9.00 
This will produce from 20 to 25 bushels per acre, ac- 
cording to soil, seed, season, etc. It has given great 
success the past year, many farmers harvesting 25 to 
40 bushels peracre. If you have Rye land, don’t fail 
to give it a trial, especially as Rye Straw is worth from 
$20 to $25 per ton. 
Strawberry---For % acre, 1 bag, 200 bs., $4.00 
This will give the best of results, producing healthy 
plants, and greatly increase the production of fruit. 
Apply one-half in early spring, and one-half in August 
and September. It will give firm, hard berries that 
will stand up in the market. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
Satf or 3 Park Place, New York, 


804 


62t51 


$77 





ents’ Samples, Chromo Cards, 10c. oN 
um, 13c. Cunomo CARD Co. , Northford, onn 


Outfit Free. 
52t20 


A Year and expenses to agents. 
Address P. O. VickERY, Augusta, Me. 





13t27-13t1,Jan. 


FARMS SOLD. 
F YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 
Register, and learn facts in regard to our plan. Ad- 
dress the FARMEKS’ CO_OF ERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34tl0 








Segal Botices. 


OMMONW EALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of IRA 
PIERCE, late of Hopkinton, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, Mosks L. Bucg, the Administra. 
tor of the estate of said deceased, has presented for al- 
lowance the final account of his administration — 
the estate of said deceased. You are hereby cited to 
ap at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, 
in said County, on the second Tuesday of September 
next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you bave, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve this citation 
by publishing the same once a week, in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, 
three weeks successively, the last publieation to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 
vp Mitnens, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Jud, 

August, in 


id Court, this twenty-fourth 7 fo 
un 
R, Register. 


he pe of our Lord one rs a 
eighty. 3w = 





MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of LOUISA M. 
TITUS, Plate of Natick, in said C ay & deceased, Greet- 
ing; Whereas, CHARL ES H. Trrvs,t ¢ administrator of 
the estate of said d d for allowance 
the first account of his administration u nm the estate 
of said deceased. You are hereby ci to appear at 
a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Tuesday of September next, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show eause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. And said 
administrator is ordered to serve this citation by pub 
lishing the same once a week, in the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, @ newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last ee to be two days at 
least, said Cou 
Witness, GEORGE. M. BROOKS, — = Jud, 
of said Court, this twelfth day of Au in t 
year of our Lord one ht _ and 
eighty. Bwaiv J. H. TYLER, Register. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all oper pescone 
interested in the estate of MARY G. F CHER, 
late of Somerville, in said County, Greetin, 
Whereas a certain instrument orn to be the 
last will and testament of said ased, has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by JOHN STINSON 
SEWELL and CAROLINE H. KELLEY, who prey that 
letters mee pce may be issued to them, e execu- 
— ou are hereby cited to ap- 
Eo 2 a Probate Court to be held at Cam 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tues. 
day of September next, at nime o’clock before n 
Cee ae you have, againstthe same. A 
- ereby directed to give public no- 
<4 publishing this c citation once a week, for 
three sucgusaive newspaper called the 


joa EW ENGLAND F. 

















PERCHERON STALLION 


“IRON DUKE,” 


Dam, Nannie. Sire, Imp. 


three years old 
7th—weighs at present, 
pounds—will ned for a 
ted number of Mares at 


First Prize Medal and Diploma at 
on April 7 
FERRY ROAD, ... BRISTOL, R. L., 
can be returned the following season | 
: I 
6t31 ANDREW LYNCH, Farmer. 


Centennial. 
As ie get | 
during this season. Terms $15.00, payable 
Mares can be boarded at the Farm at reasonable 
LATEST IMPROVED 


Washington, 
rhis Stallion 
“FERRYCLIFFE FARM,” 
time of service in all cases. Mares not proving in foal 
rates—but will be at the risk of the owner. Apply to 
HORSE-POWERS, 


for One, Two, and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 
and Sawing Wood. 
Patented, Manufactured, ¢ 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 
The most satisfactory machines in the market. 
HIGHEST AWARD at all competit ive exhibitions. 
Don't fail to send for Circulars and Price List, which 
will be furnished free. Address as above 13t27 


BA RTH v0 LOM EW’S IMP. 
STROW BRIDGE PATENT 


SEED AND PLASTER 


SOWER 


Will sow all kinds of Seeds and Commercial Fertiliz- 
ers. Capacity 50 acres perday. Price $20. 


Hamlin’s Patent Rubber 


ind Sold by 





| 


Bucket Chain Pump. | 


Warrnted the best Pump 
in the market for deep 
or shallow wells. 


Cucumber Wood Pumps with 
tent Rubber Bucket. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS, 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Pa- | 


Nos. 128 and 130 So. Market St. 
RIGGS 


Par OF MODEL HERD OF | 
of the Magie and 
| 





POLAND CHINA SWINE 
Black Beauty strains 


1 )WiLARAN 


IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life.” 


Circular sent upon application. 
B. C. PLATT, Business Manager, 
7tt Suffield, 


at 


Wheeler's Eclipse Windmill, 


First self-regulating solid wheel mill in 
% vented. Improved upon for 13 years. Over | 
=— 8000 in use. Adopted exclusively on 50 | 
leading Railroads. The Eclipse has re. 
ceived hundreds of first premiums and 
highest mention in Judges Centennial re- 
ort at Philadelphia. The New England 
Pair awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and 
1879. It is noislessin operation. Stands | 
firm as a building in storm, and is ornamental in ap- 
yearance. All needing power for water supply on 
ems, suburban residences, or for irrigation, drainage | 
or any power purposes; apply for Circular to } 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Conn. 








| 
| 
| 


ee oo 
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ALL PERSONS 


y HO ARE SUFFICIENTLY TOR- 
mented with old styles of Spring Trusses, or 
are sufficiently disgusted with the unreliability and 
stench of elastic trusses, or who are in need of a Com- 
fortable Truss, are invited to call at No. &, 
Hamilton Place, Room 10; and examine the 
Truss that fits like a glove and is worn with as little 
discomfort. Or send stamp for a circular to 


1334 MARVIN LINCOLN, Boston, Mass. 





30 Days’ Trial our 
ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELTS, BANDB, 


Suspensories, Trusses, 1 other ap- 
NA 7 amar o tt f ig from 
Nervous Debility Ww nesses, Or 
Lest Me oe oom 44 cause ; to 
TRIAL t senntis mm, 


“ror Kid- 
Speedy cures guaranteed. () 


ible, ele., ete.; r Ruptures. 

r Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 

Address VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich, 
52t7 


BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


POR SALE BY THE 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


_ 22 Merchants Row BOSTON. iit 


APPLE GRATER! 


We send on 





00. Send for Circular. 
BOOMER aE BOSCHERT r ERese co. 
Syracuse, New Y: 
13teow19 


14 STOP ORGANS, 
SUB ASS and Oct. coupes 


4 Set Reeds, 

2 —_ and el F Beatty, on trial. Catalogue 

pe ~ hoe dress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
y 








| Fa So PP De 


DIETETIC 


SALERAWWYS 


THE BEST IN USE. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 


IN POUND PAPERS ONLY 








at | ~ 


Johnson's 
Temperance Jewels. 


Temperance Light. 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, | rss 


SOLE TILE, SQUARE TILE®* 


OCTACON TILE, 
For Underdraining Wet 
first class. 
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From Harper’s Weekly. 
THE OLD SERMON. 





The solemn hush of midnight is brooding over the 
earth; 

Alone in my state and splendor, I wait for the new 
day’s birth. 

No sound breaks in on the stillness, no voice in the 
silence calls, 

So heavy the velvet hangings, so thick are my study 


walls. 

I would sit in the dusky silence, and rest both heart 
and brain, 

And gather strength for the warfare that day brings 


on again: 
But a picture comes in the darkness, of a place I knew 


when a boy, 
And it chills the heart that is throbbing with the flash 

of weer joy. 

’Tis a simple church in a meadow-land, 

Where I see a white-haired pastor stand, 

Who warns his flock with — hand: 

*Exeept ye be like the children, 
Ye can.not enter in.” 


There’s a glitter and glory around me that is born of 
a guinea’s shine; 

I measure a thousand acres, and know that their 
wealth is mine; 

I hearin the shout of the gaping crowd the homage 
they bear my name— 7 

It is written in radiant letters on the glittering roll of 
fame; 

rhe sound of the words I utter is echoed from land to 


and, 
And the helm that sways a nation is trusted within my 


rand ; 
But my heart grows faint like a woman's when the 
dusk of twilight nears, 
And I dread the solemn midnight when that white- 
haired man appears, 
For soul! and spirit become perplexed ; 
I dread the words that are coming next; 
The awful sound of that = text 
** Except ye be like the children, 
Ye can not enter in.” 


Long and fieree was the struggle that placed me upon 
the hight; 
I wrought with a will for the lustre that has made my 
name so bright; 
I won me a crown of laurel, and wreathed it around 
my brow, 
And the wounds of the mighty conflict I bear about 
me now. 
And mine is the right of resting, of pausing awhile in 
the strife, 
For I fought the fight like a victor, and conquered the 
thing called life. 
But that picture will come in the darkness, and stifle 
the fire-light’s gleam 
Till I pale and shrink like 
nightmare dream ; 
Por I see the old man standing there, 
rhe lifted hands and the whitened hair, 
And I hear the trembling voice declare : 
** Except ye be like the children, 
Ye can not enter in.” 


‘a culprit who is bound in a 


So I sit alone in the midnight, while the ghosts of the 
past flit by, 
And they warn me with shadowy fingers of the end 


that is drawing nigh; 
| think of the life within me, of the fierce and rest- 
less will, 
And the frail and helpless body that must lie so cold 
and still, 
rill the quivering heart in my bosom grows faint and 
numb with fear, 
With dread of the awful summons that one day I must 
hear; 
And I turn with a shudder of loathing from the power 
I stooped to win, 
And I long for the heart of childhood, untouched, un- 
sullied by sin; 
For the voice of ‘ruth falls on my ears, 
And memory c. ‘«th adown the years, 
While awed a») frightened my soul still hears; 
« Except ye be like the children, 
Ye can not enter in.” 





A Selected Story. 
A GENTLEMAN OF LA PORTE. 


RY BRET HARTE. 





He was also apioneer. A party who broke 
through the snows of the winter of °51 and 
came upon the triangular little valley after- 
wards known as La Porte, found him the sole 
inhabitant. He had subsisted for three months 
on two biscuits a day and a few inches of 
bacon in a hut made of bark and brushwood. 
Yet when the explorers found him he was quite 
alert, hopeful and gentlemanly. But I cheer- 
fully make way here for the terser narrative of 
Captain Henry Symes, commanding the pros- 
pecting party:—‘ We kem upon him, gentle- 
men, sudden-like, jest abreast of a rock like 
this’—demonstrating the distance—‘ ez near ez 
you be. He sees us, and he dives into his 
cabin and comes out agin with a tall hat—a 
stovepipe, gentlemen—and, blank me! gloves! 
He was a tall thin feller, holler in the cheek— 
ez might be—and off color in his face, ez was 
nat’ral, takin’ in account his starvation grub. 
But he lifts his hat to us, and sez he, ‘‘ Happy 
to make your acquaintance, gentlemen! Tim 
afraid you ex-per-ienced some difficulty in get- 
ting here. ‘Take a cigyar.” And he pulls out 
a fancy cigar-case with two real Havanas in 
it. ‘* I wish there was more,” sez he. 

‘** Ye don’t smoke yourself?” sez I. 

‘«* Seldom,” sez he, which war a lie, for 
that very arternoon I seed him hangin’ ontu a 
short pipe like a suckin’ baby ontu a bottle. 
‘* | kept these cigyars for any gentleman that 
might drop in.” 

‘**T reckon ye sees a great deal o’ the best 
society yer,” sez Bill Parker, starin’ at the hat 
and gloves, and winkin’ at the boys. 

«« A few Ind-i-ans occasionally,” sez he. 
‘«*Tnjins !” sez we. 

‘Yes. Very quiet good fellows in their 
way. They have once or twice brought me 
game, which I refused, as the poor fellows 
have had a pretty hard time of it themselves.” 

‘Now, gentlemen, we was, ez you know, 
rather quiet men—rather peaceable men ; but 
hevin’ been shot at three times by these yar 
‘* good” Injins, and Parker hisself havin’ a 
matter o’ three inches of his own scalp lyin’ 
loose in their hands, and he walkin’ round 
wearin’ green leaves on his head like a Roman 
statoo—it did kinder seem ez if this yer stran- 
ger was playin’ it rather low down on the 
boys. Jill Varker gets up and takes a survey 
o’ him, and sez he, peaceful-like : 

««* Ye say these yer Injins—these yer quiet 
Injins—offered yer game ?” 

* «© They did!” sez he. 

«** And you refoosed ?” 

« «7 did,” sez he. 

** Must hev made ’em feel kinder bad— sor- 
ter tortered their sensitiv’ naters ?” sez Bill. 

‘«*« They really seemed quite disappointed.” 

‘** In course,” sez Bill. ‘* And now mout 
I ask who ye be?” 

« «« Excuse me, says the stranger; and, darn 
my skin! if he doesn’t hist out a keerd-case, 
and, handin’ it over to Bill, sez, ‘‘ Here’s my 
kyard.” 

‘ Bill took it and read out aloud, ‘‘ J. Trott, 
Kentucky.” 

‘ «* It’s a pooty keerd,” sez Bill. 

««* Tm glad you like it,” says the stranger. 

*««T reckon the other fifty-one of the deck 
ez as pooty—all of ’em Jacks and left bow- 
ers,” sez Bill. 

‘ The stranger sez nothin,’ but kinder draws 
back from Bill; but Bill ups and sez: 

‘** Wot is your little game, Mister J. Trott, 
of Kentucky ?” 

«**T don’t think I quite understand you,” 
sez the stranger, a holler fire comin’ into his 
cheeks like ez if they was the bowl of a pipe. 

‘ «* Wot’s this yer kid-glove business ?—this 
yer tall hat paradin’ ?—this yer circus foolin’ ? 
Wot’s it all about? Who are ye, anyway ?” 

‘ The stranger stands up and sez he, ‘* Ez I 
don’t quarrel with guests on my own land,” 
sez he, ‘‘I think you'll allow I’m—a gentle- 
man !” sez he. 

‘With that he takes off his tall hat and 
makes alow bow, so, and turns away—like 
this; but Bill lites out of a suddent with his 
right foot and drives his No. 10 boot clean 
through the crown of that tall hat like one o’ 
them circus hoops. 

‘ That’s about ez fur ez Lremember. Gen- 
tlemen! thar warn’t but one man o’ that hull 
crowd ez could actooally swear what ee 
next, and that man never told. For a kind o’ 
whirlwind jest then took place in that valley. 
I disremember anythin’ but dust and bustlin’. 
‘Thar wasn’t no yellin’, there wasn’t no shoot- 
in’. It was one o’ them suddent things that 
left even a six-shooter out in the cold. When 
I kem to in the chapparel—being oncomfort- 
able like from hevin’ only half a shirt on—I 
found nigh on three pounds o’ gravel and 
stones in my pockets and a stiffness in my 
ha’r. I looks up and sees Bill hangin’ in the 
forks of a hickory saplin’ twenty feet above 
me. 

««* Cap,” sez he, in an enquirin’ way, ‘‘ hez 
the tornado passed ?” 

*«* Which ?” sez I. 

‘«*This yer elemental disturbance—is it 
over ?” 

*«* T reckon,” sez I. 

‘ «* Because,” sez he, ‘‘ afore this yer elee- 
trical phenomenon took place I hed a slight 
misunderstanding with a stranger, and I'd like 
to apologize !” 

‘And with that he climbs down, peaceful 
like, and goes into the shanty, and comes out, 
hand in hand with that stranger, smilin’ like 
an infant. And that’s the first time, I reckon, 
we know’d anythin’ about the Gentleman of 
La Porte.’ 

It is by no means improbable that the above 
incidents are slightly exaggerated in narration, 
and the cautious reader will do well to accept 
with some reservation the particular phenome- 
non alluded to by the Captain. But the fact 
remains that the Gentleman of La Porte was 
allowed an eccentricity and enjoyed an immu- 
nity from contemporaneous criticism only to 


be attributed to bis personal prowess. Indeed, }-f 


this was once publicly expressed. ‘ It pears 
to me,’ said a meek new-comer—who, on the 
strength of his having received news of the 
death of a distant relative in the * States,’ had 
mounted an exceedingly large crape mourn- 
ing band on his white felt hat, and was conse- 
quently obliged to ‘treat’ the crowd in the 
bar-room of Parker’s Hotel—‘ it ‘pears to me, 
gentlemen, that this yer taxin the nat’ral ex- 
— of grief, and allowin’ such festive ex- 
ibitions as yaller kid-gloves, on the gentle- 
man on my right, is sorter inconsistent. I 
don’t mind treatin’ the crowd, gentlemen, but 
this yer platform and resolutions don’t seem to 
keep step.’ This appeal to the Demos of 
every American aout of course precluded any 
ws 1 — vo} Gentleman of La Porte, but 
eft it to the ble chairman—the 

@:, Mr. Willam Parker. Por: 
“* Young man,’ he replied severely, ‘ when 
you can wear yaller kids like that man and 
make em hover in the air like summer light 


nin’, and strike in four places to nct! then yeo 
kin talk! Then ye kin wear your shirt half- 
masted if ye like!” A sentiment to which the 
crowd assenting, the meek man paid for the 
drinks, and would have, in addition, taken off 
his mourning band, but was courteously stop- 
ped by the Gentleman of La Porte. 

And yet, I protest, there was little sugges- 
tive of this baleful in his face and 
figure. He was loose-jointed and long-limbed, 
yet with a certain mechanical, slow rigidity of 
movement that seemed incompatible with ala- 
crity and dexterity. His arms were unusually 
long, and his hands hung with their palms for- 
ward. In walking his feet ‘toed in,’ suggest- 
ing an aboriginal ancestry. His face, as I re- 
member it, was equally inoffensive. Thin and 
melancholy, the rare smile that lit it up was 
only a courteous reception of some attribute of 
humor in another which he was unable himself 
to His straight black hair and 
high cheek-bones would have heightened his 
Indian resemblance ; but these were offset by 
two most extraordinary eyes that were utterly 
at variance with this or indeed any other ous 
gestion of his features. They were yellowish- 
blue, globular, and placidly staring. They 
expressed nothing that the Gentleman of La 
Porte thought—nothing that he did—nothing 
that he might reasonably be expected to do. 
They were at variance with his speech, his 
carriage, even his remarkable attire. More 
than one irreverent critic had suggested that 
he had probably lost his own eyes in some 
frontier difficulty and had hurriedly replaced 
them with those of his antagonist. 

Had this ingenious hypothesis reached the 
ears of the Gentleman, he would probably 
have contented himself with a simple denial of 
the fact, overlooking any humorous incongrui- 
ty of statement. For aa has been already in- 
timated, among his other privileges he enjoyed 
an absolute immunity from any embarrassing 
sense of the ludicrous. His deficient sense of 
humor and habitual gravity in a community 
whose severest dramatic episodes were mitigat- 
ed by some humorous detail, and whose cus- 
tomary relaxation was the playing of practical 
jokes, was marked with a certain frankness 
that was discomposing. ‘‘I think,” he re- 
marked to a well-known citizen of La Porte, 
‘* that, in alluding to the argumentative char- 
acter of Mr. William Peghammer, you said 
you had found him lying awake at night con- 
tradicting the ‘Katydids.’ This he himself 
assures me is not true, and I may add that I 
passed the night with him in the woods with- 
out any such thing occurring. You seem to 
have lied.” The severity of this reception 
checked further humorous exhibitions in his 
presence. Indeed, I am not certain but it in- 
vested him with a certain aristocratic isolation. 

Thus identified with the earliest history of 
the Camp, Mr. Trott participated in its for- 
tunes and shared its prosperity. As one of 
the original locators of the ‘‘ Eagle Mine ” he 
enjoyed a certain income which enabled him 
to live without labor and to freely indulge his 
few and inexpensive tastes. After his own 
personal adornment—which consisted chiefly 
in the daily wearing of spotless linen—he was 
fond of giving presents. These possessed, 
perhaps, a sentimental rather than intrinsic 
sic value. To an intimate friend he had once 
given a cane, the stick whereof was cut from a 
wild grape-vine which grew above the spot 
where the famous ‘‘ Eagle lead ” was first dis- 
covered in La Porte; the head originally be- 
longed to a cane presented to Mr. Trott’s 
father, and the ferrule was made of the last 
silver half-dollar which he had brought to Cali- 
fornia. ‘‘And yet, do you know,” said the 
indignant recipient of this touching gift, ‘I 
offered to put it down for a five dollar ante 
last night over at Robinson’s, and the boys 
wouldn’t see it, and allowed I'd better leave 
the board. Thar’s no appreciation of sacred 
things in this yer Camp.” 

It was in this lush growth and springtime of 
La Porte, that the Gentleman was chosen Jus- 
tice of the Peace by the unanimous voice of 
his fellow-citizens. That he should have ex- 
ercised his functions with dignity was natural, 
that he should have shown a singular lenity in 
the levying of fines and the infliction of penal- 
ties was, however, an unexpected and discom- 

osing d:scovery to the settlement. ‘‘ The 
aw requires me, sir,” he would say to some 

unmistakable culprit, ‘‘ to give you the option 
of ten days’ imprisonment or the fine of ten 
dollars. If you have not the money with you 
the clerk will doubtless advance it for you.” 
It is needless to add that the clerk invariably 
advanced the money, or that when the Court 
adjourned the judge instantly reimbursed him, 
In one instance only did the sttrdy culprit— 
either from ‘* pure cussedness” ora weaker 
desire to spare the judge the expense of his 
conviction—refuse to borrow the amount of 
the fine from the clerk. He was accordingly 

remanded to the county jail. It is related—on 

tolerably good authority—that when the Court 

had adjourned, the Court was seen, in spotless 

linen and yellow gloves, making in the direc- 

tion of the county jail—a small adobe building 
which also eerved as a Hall of Records. That, 

after ostentatiously consulting certain records, 

the Court entered the jail as if in casual official 

inspection. That, later in the evening, the 
deputy sheriff having charge of the prisoner 

was despatched for a bottle of whiskey and a 

pack of cards. But as the story here alleges 

that the deputy that evening lost the amount 

of his month’s stipend, and the Court its entire 

year’s salary to the prisoner in a friendly game 

of ‘* cut-throat euchre,” to relieve the tedium 

of the prisoner’s confinement, the whole story 

has been denied, as incompatible with Judge 
Trott’s dignity, though not inconsistent with 
his kindliness of nature. It is certain, how- 

ever, that his lenity would have brought him 

into disfavor, but for a redeeming exhibition of 
is unofficial strength. A young and talented 
lawyer from Sacramento had been retained in 
some civil case before Judge Trott, but, confi- 
dent of his success on appeal from this primi- 
tive tribunal, he had scarcely concealed his 
contempt for it in his closing argument. Judge 
Trott, when he had finished, sat unmoved, save 
for a slight coloring of his high cheek-bones. 
But here I must again borrow the graphic 
language of a spectator :-—‘* When the — 
had hung out them ar red danger signals he 
sez, quite peaceful-like, to that yer Sacramen- 
to shrimp, sez he, *‘ Young gentleman,’ sez 
he, ‘do you know that I could fine ye fifty 
dollars for contempt o’ Court?’ ‘And if ye 
could,” sez the shrimp, peart and sassy as a 
hoss-fly, ‘‘I reckon I could pay it.” ‘But I 
ought to add,” sez the Gentleman, sad-like, 
‘that I don’t purpose to do it. I believe in 
freedom of speech and—action!” He then 
rises up, onlimbers hisself, so to~ speak, 
stretches out that yer Hand o’ Providence o’ 
his, lites into that yer shrimp, lifts him up and 
scoots him through the window twenty feet 
into the ditch. ‘‘ Call the next case,” sez he, 
sittin’ down again, with them big white eyes o’ 
his lookin’ peaceful-like ez if nothin’ partikler 
had happened.” 

Happy would it have been for the Gentle- 
man had these gentle eccentricities produced 
no greater result. But a fatal and hitherto 
unexpected weakness manifested itself in the 
very court in which he had triumphed, and for 
atime imperiled, his popularity. A lady of 
dangerous antecedents and great freedom of 
manner, who was the presiding goddess of the 
‘‘Wheel of Fortune” in the principal gamb- 
ling saloon of La Porte, brought an action 
ayainst several of its able-bodied citizens for 
entering the saloon with ‘‘force and arms” and 
destroying the peculiar machinery of her 
game. She was ably supported by counsel, 
and warmly sympathized with by a gentleman 
who was not her husband. Yet in spite of 
this valuable co-operation she was not success- 
ful. The offence was clearly proved ; but the 
jury gave a verdict in favor of the defendants, 
without leaving their seats. Judge Trott 
turned his mild, inoffensive eyes upon them. 
‘Do I understand you to say that this is your 
final verdict?” ‘You kin bet your boots, 
your Honor,” responded the foreman, with 
cheerful but well-meaning irreverence, ‘‘that 
that’s about the way the thing points.” ‘Mr. 
Clerk,” said Judge Trott grimly, ‘‘record the 
verdict, and then enter my resignation as 
Judge of this Court.” He rose and left the 
bench. In vain did various influential citi- 
zens follow him with expostulations; in vain 
did they point out the worthleseness of the 
plaintiff and the worthlessness of her cause— 
in which he had sacrificed himself. In vain 
did the jory intimate that his resignation was 
an insult to them. Judge Trott turned ab- 
ruptly upon the foreman, with the old omin- 
ous glow in his high cheek bones. ‘‘I didn’t 
understand you,” said he. ‘‘I was saying,” 
said the foreman hastily, ‘‘that it was useless 
to the case any longer,” and withdrew 
sl in advance of the rest of the jury, as 
became his-official position. But Judge Trott 
never again ascended the bench. 

It was quite a month after his resignation, 
and the Gentleman was sitting in the twilight 
‘‘ander the eet own vine aed fg 
tree”—a figure of speech locally interpre 

a3 a ‘giant redwood” and a ’ ereeper— 
before the door of that cabin in whi 
first intreduced to the reader—when he was 
faintly conscious of the outlines of a female 
‘orm and the tones of a female voice. The 
Gentleman hesitated, and placed over his 
right eye a large gold eye-glass, which had 
been accepted by the Camp as his most 
recent fashi e folly. The form was unfa- 
miliar, but the voice Gentleman instantly 
recognized as belonging to the plaintiff in his 
late momentous judicial experience. It is 
one ee was the voice of 
lotilde tmorency; it is 
add that, ing no French, 

i Saxon ori- 

evidently derived from the 
estimation Camp, of for- 
extraction. 
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cerned with the ition itself, Judge Trott 
stammered v ly, “I have the pleasure of 
ad Miss ——" 

“If mean by that, that you think you 
don’t know me, never saw me before, and 
don’t want to see me agin, why, I reckon 
that's the polite way o’ putting it,” said Miss 
Montmorency, with enforced calmness, scrap- 
ing some dead leaves together with the tip of 
her parasol as if she were covering up her 
emotions. ‘But I’m Miss Montmorency. I 
was saying that Jake and me thought that— 
seein’ as you stood by us when them hounds 
on the jury give in their hellish lying verdict 
—Jake and me thought it wasn’t the square 
thing for you to lose your situation just for 
me. ‘Find out from the Judge,” sez he, 
‘just what he reckons he’s lost by this yer res- 
ignation—putting it at his own figgers.” 

hat’s what Jake said. Jake's a square man 
—lI kin say that of him, anyhow ” 

“T don’t think I understand you,” said 
Judge Trott simply. 

“That's it! that’s just it!” continued Miss 
Clotilde, with only Mo > yee bitterness. 
“That’s what I told Jake. I sez, ‘‘The 
Judge won't understand you nor me. He’s 
that proud he won’t have anything to say to 
us. Didn't he meet me square on the street 
last Tuesday and never let on that he saw me 
—never even nodded when I nodded to him?” 

‘*‘My dear madam,” said Judge Trott hur- 
riedly, ‘‘I assure you you are mistaken. I 
did not see you. Pray believe me. The fact 
is—I am afraid to confess it even to myself— 
but I find that, day by day, my eyesight is 
growing weaker and weaker.” He — 
and sighed. Miss Montmorency, glancing 
upward at his face, saw that it was pale and 
agitated. With a woman’s swift intuition, 
she believed this weakness explained the 
otherwise gratuitous effrontery of his incon- 
gruous eyes, and it was to her a sufficient 
apology. It is only the inexplicable in a 
man’s ugliness that a woman never pardons. 

‘Then ye really don’t recognize me ?” said 
Miss Clotilde, a little softened, and yet a little 
uneasy. 

‘‘l—am—afraid—not,” said Trott, with an 
apologetic smile. 

Miss Clotilde paused. ‘‘Do you mean to 
say you couldn’t see me when I was in Court 
duriag thé trial ?” 

Judge Trott blushed. 
only—an—outline.” 

“IT had on,” continued Miss Clotilde rapid- 
ly, ‘‘a straw hat with magenta silk lining, 
turned up so—magenta ribbons tied here”— 
(indicating her round throat)—‘‘a reg’lar 
’Frisco hat—don’t you remember ?” 

‘‘[—that is—I am afraid-—-” 

“And one of them figgered silk ‘Dollar 
Vardens,’” continued Miss Clotilde anxiously. 

Judge Trott smiled politely, but vaguely. 
Miss Clotilde saw that he evidently had not 
recognized this rare and becoming costume. 
She scattered the leaves again, and dug her 
parasol into the ground. 

‘*Then you never saw me at all ?” 

‘Never distinctly.” 

“Ef it’s a fair question betwixt you and 
me,” she said suddenly, ‘‘what made you 
resign ?” 

“T could not remain judge of a Court ‘hat 
was obliged to record a verdict .o unjust as 
that given by the jury in yor” case,” replied 
Judge Trott warmly. 

‘‘Say that agin, old inan,” said Miss Clo- 
tilde, with an admization which half apolo- 
gized for the irreverence of epithet. 

Judge Trott urbanely repeated the sub- 
stance of his remark in another form. 

Miss Montmorency was silent a moment. 
«Then, it wasn’t me ?” she said finally. 

“I don’t think I catch your meaning,” re- 
plied the Judge, a little awkwardly. 

“Why—mr. It wasn’t on account of me 
you did it?” 

‘‘No,” said the Judge pleasantly. 

There was another pause. Miss Montmo- 
rency balanced her parasol on the tip of her 
toe. ‘*Well,” she said finally, ‘‘this isn’t get- 
ting much information for Jake.” 

‘*For whom ?” 

‘- Jake.” 

‘‘Oh—your husband ?” 

Miss Montmorency clicked the snap -of her 
bracelet smartly on her wrist, and said sbarp- 
ly, ‘‘Who said he was ‘my husband ’” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

“Tl said Jake Woods. He’s a square man 

—I can say that for him. He sez to me, 
‘You kin tell the Judge that whatever he 
chooses to take from us—it ain’t no bribery 
nor corruption, nor nothing o’ that kind. Its 
all on the square. The trial’s over; he isn’t 
Judge any longer; he can’t do anything for 
us—he ain’t expected to do anything for us 
but one thing. And that is to give us the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he hasn’t lost any- 
thing by us—that he hasn’t lost anything by 
being a square man and acting on the square.’ 
There! that’s what he said. I’ve said it! Of 
course I know what you'll say. I know you'll 
getwrathy. I know you're mad now! I know 
you're too proud to touch a dollar from the 
like of us—if you were starving. I know 
you'll tell Jake to go to hell, and me with him! 
And who the hell cares ?” 
She had worked herself up to this passion so 
suddenly, so outrageously and inconsistently, 
that it was not strange that it ended in an hys- 
terical burst of equally illogical tears. She 
sank down again on the bench she had gradu- 
“7 risen from, and applied the backs of her 
yellow-gloved hands to her eyes, still holding 
the parasol at a rigid angle with her face. To 
her infinite astonishment Judge Trott laid one 
hand gently upon her shoulder, and with the 
other possessed himself of the awkward para- 
sol, which he tactfully laid on the bench beside 
her. 

‘**You are mistaken, my dear young lady,” 
he ‘said, with a respectful gravity, ‘‘deeply 
mistaken, if you think I feel anything but 
kindness and gratitude for your offer—an 
offer so kind and unusual that even you your- 
self feel that I could not accept it. No! Let 
me believe that in doing what I thought was 
only my duty as a Judge I gained your good 
will; and let me feel that in doing my duty 
now as a man I still keep it.” 

Miss Clotilde had lifted her face toward his, 
as if deeply and wonderingly following his 
earnest words. But she only said, ‘‘Can you 


‘I'm afraid I saw 


see me in this light? At this distance? Put 
up your glass and try.” 
Her face was not tar from his. I have for- 


gotten whether [ have said that she was a 

yretty woman. She had been once prettier. 
Sut she retained enough of her good looks to 
invest the ‘‘Wheel of Fortune,” over which 
she had presided, with a certain seductive and 
bewildering uncertainty, which increased the 
risk of the players. It was, in fact, this un- 
hallowed combination of beauty and chance 
that excited the ire of La Porte—who deemed 
it unprofessional and not ‘‘on the square.” 

She had fine eyes. Possibly Judge ‘Trott 
had never before been so near eyes that were 
so fine and so—expressive. He lifted his 
head with some embarrassment, and a blush 
on his high cheek-bones. ‘hen, partly from 
instinctive courtesy, partly from a desire to 
bring in a third party to relieve his embarrass- 
ment, he said :— 

“I hope you will make your friend Mr. 
understand that I appreciate his kindness, 
even. if I can’t accept it.” 

“Oh, you mean Jake,” said the lady. ‘‘Oh, 
he’s gone home to the States. I'll make it all 
right with him !” 

There was another embarrassing pause— 
possibly over the absence of Jake. At last 
it was broken by Miss Montmorency. ‘‘You 
must take care of your eyes, for I want you 
to know me the next time you see me.” 

So they parted. The Judge did recognize 
her on several other occasions. And then La 
Porte was stirred to its depths in hillside and 
tunnel with a strange rumor. Judge Trott 
had married Miss Jane Thompson, alias Miss 
Clotilde Montmorency—in San Francisco! 
For a few hours a storm of indignation and 
rage swept over the town; it was believed to 
have been a deep-laid plan and conspiracy. 
It was perfectly well understood that Judge 
Trott’s resignation was the price of her hand, 
and of the small fortune she was known to be 
possessed of. Of his character nothing re- 
mained that was assailable. A factitious in- 
terest and pathos was imported into the char- 
acter and condition of her last lover—Jake 
Woods—the victim of the double treachery of 
Judge Trott and Miss Clotilde. A committee 
was formed to write a letter of sympathy to 
this man, who a few months before had barely 
escaped lynching at their hands. The angry 
discussion was at last broken by the voice of 
the first speaker in this veracious narrative, 
Captain Henry Symes :— 

‘*Thar’s one feature in this yer case that ye 
don’t seem to know, and oughter be consid- 
ered. The day she married him in San Fran- 
cisco she had just come from the doctor’s, who 
had told her that Trott was helplessly blind ! 
Gentlemen, when a gal like that throws over 
her whole life, her whole profession, and a 
square man like Jake Woods, to marry a blind 
man without a dollar—just because he once 
stood up for her—on principle, damn me ef I 
see any man good enough to go back on her 
for it! Ef Judge is willing to kinder 
overlook little bygone eccentricities o’ hers for 
the sake o’ being cared for and looked arter 
by her, that’s his look-out! And you'll ex- 
cooee me if, arter m ience, I reckon it 
ain’t exactly a thy business to interfere 
with the domestic concerns of the Gentleman 
of La Porte.” 








A Trap to Carcn « Potar Bear.—The 
natives of the Polar regions have a most in- 
od of trapping bears. A thick 
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discharges an arrow at it. The bear, feeling 
the insult, pursues the party, now in fall re- 
treat; but meeting with the frozen. blubber, 
dropped expressly for it, swallows the lump. 
The chase, the exercise of running, and the 
natural heat of the inside soon cause the dis- 
solution of the blubber. The whalebone, thus 
freed from encumbrance, springs back to its 
old position, and makes such havoc with the 
intestines that the beast discontinues the chase, 
and soon dies. 
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CANARY-COLORING. 


To no bird has so much attention been paid 
as to the canary. It came originally from the 
islands that have given it its name; now the 
chief importations are said to be from St. 
Helena, though we should have supposed that 
little business was done in that way, since the 
birds are so prolific when domesticated. Mr. 
Blakston tells us that their first introduction 
into Europe is believed to have been early in 
the sixteenth century, when a ship containing 
a consignment of them was cast away upon 
Elba. 

The prisoners escaped, to be gradually re- 
captured ; and then canaries became an article 
of trade from Italy to Germany, where, from 
the first, they were taken into general favor. 
in England Norwich has always held its place 
as the head-quarters of canary-fancying, and 
the birds are supposed to have been brought 
there by the expatriated Flemings, who fled 
from the persecutions of Alva. To this day 
the Norwich canary still stands pre-eminent 
among the birds whose specialty is color. 
Others of the color class are the Lizard—so 
named from a somewhat far-fetched resemb- 
lance in its variegated tints to the glistening 
stripes on the back of the reptile—and the 
‘* London Fancy,” which is comparatively rare 
and not much sought after. 

But nothing is more curious in the history of 
canary-breeding than the remarkable processes 
of artificial coloring, which are among the 
great discoveries of very recent times. Canar- 
ies were brought up for exhibition, which 
showed quaintly fanciful variations in their 

lumage. Those variations were supposed at 
first to be mere incidents in the breeding ; and 
it was understood that the way to perpetuate 
or improve upon any particular hues was to be 
careful in selecting suitable parents. Even 
then, and under the most favorable conditions, 
it was obvious that the colors of the offspring 
must be very much matter of chance. It oc- 
curred, however, to certain intelligent fanciers 
that color might be influenced by modifications 
in the diet. Many prescriptions were tried 
with that object—among others, marigold 
flowers, strong solution of saffron, cochineal, 
port wine, beetroot, mustard-seed, etc.—but 
with very imperfect resulta; when suddenly 
exhibitors came into ‘tle field with a success 
that startled efivious rivals. Suspicions were 
aroused 2zid accusations freely indulged in. 

It was said that the colors were the result 
of skilful dyeing, though the very audacity 
of any such attempt should have raised a strong 
presumption for the innocence of the exhibi- 
tor. To satisfy the objectors so far as possible, 
the unfortunate birds were subjected to severe 
ordeals, being half stripped in the process of 
testing their feathers. But experienced judges 
like Mr. Blakston were satisfied, and gave 
their awards in favor of these phenomena. 
Finally, one of the breeders of rich red birds, 
who had undertaken to multiply them almost 
to order and successfully, proclaimed his 
secret to the world. It consisted simply in 
feeding on cayenne. Some birds will color 
readily, others apparently will hardly color at 
all, and ‘‘ by supplying food from which color 
can be secreted we ascertain what birds have 
and what have not the capacity of doing that, 
the manifestations of which constitutes their 
distinctive quality ina fancier’s eye.”— Lon- 
don Times. 





From Harpers’ for September. 
OTHER FELLOWS THINK 80 TOO. 


There’s just one thing a man can have 
In all this world of woe and strife, 
That makes the business not too bad, 
And that one thing’s an easy wife. 
Dost fancy tbat I love my girl 
For rosy cheeks or raven hair? 
She holds my heart because she langhs— 
Because she laughs, and doesn’t care. 


‘ 


I put my boots just where it euits, 
And find them where I put them, too; 
That is a thing, you must allow, 
A chap can very seldom do. 
I leave my papers on my desk; 
She never dusts them in a heap, 
Or takes to light the kitchen stove 
The very one I want to keep. 


On winter nights my cozy dame 
will Seem ben toes before the fire; 
She never scolds about the lamp, 
Or wants the wick a trifle higher. 
On Sundays she is not so fine 
But what her rufiles I can hug; 
I light my pipe just where I please, 
And spill the ashes on the rug. 


The bed is never filled with “shams”"— 
A thing some women vilely plan 
To worry servants half to death, 
And spoil the temper of a man. 
She lets me sleep to any hour, 
Nor raises any horrid din 
If it just happens, now and then, 
To be quite late when I come in. 


I tell you, Jack, if you would wed, 
Just get a girl who lets things run; 
She'll keep her temper like a lamb, 
And help you on to lots of fun. 
Don’t look for money, style, or show, 
Or blushing beauty, ripe and rare ; 
Just take the one who laughs at fate— 
Who laughs, and shows she doesn’t care. 


You think, perhaps, our household ways 
Are just perchance a little mixed; 
Oh, when bey get too horrid bad, 
We stir about and get things fixed. 
What compeneation has a man 
Who earns his bread by sweat of brow, 
If home is made a battle-ground, 
And life one long, eternal row ? 





THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


Why the Prince never became a universal 
favorite with his brother tars it would be dif- 
ficult to say. One may mention, however, 
that his Royal Highness has not, perhaps, 
been at all times sufficiently disposed to sink 
the prince in the sailor. One admiral was 
huffed because a simple captain floated the 
royal standard; another because the Prince 
called on him in plain clothes. The latter 
admiral, indeed, administered a grave rebuke, 
stiflly observing: ‘‘I should have been very 
happy to receive your Royal Highness on any 
other occasion; but unhappily at this moment 
I am expecting a visit from the captain of the 
Galatea.” His Royal Highness took the hint, 
returned to his own ship, donned his uniform, 
and returned. Of course, to be under the 
Duke is like serving in a crack regiment. 
You live wisely, but too well. The officers 
of the Sultan were obliged to petition the Ad- 
miralty for a subsidy to pay their mess bills. 
My Lords, after some delay, consented to a 
grant. The Duke has the reputation of being 
a prudent administrator of the funds voted 
him by the nation, and is thus a representa- 
tive Scotsman by instinct as by title. He will 
some day be very rich indeed, and is not 
badly off now, with his parliamentary grant 
of £25,000 a year, and his wife’s fortune— 
estimated at double that amount. 

A radical member has already been mis- 
chievous enough to suggest that when his 
Royal Highness becomes Duke of Coburg he 
will have no further need for his English al- 
lowance, on which occasion Mr. Gladstone 
rose and administered a grave rebuke to his 
indiscreet follower. In one respect the Duke 
is no Scot—at least of the traditional type— 
for he has a fine sense of humor. He once 
traveled in Canada, when he was escorted by 
a guide who had formerly been in attendance 
on his elder brother. ‘‘The Prince of Wales 
gave me a splendid gold watch, sir!” the 
guide took an early opportunity of observing. 
‘*Indeed,” replied Alfred ; ‘‘that’s more than 
he ever did for me !” which wit was hopelessly 
lost on the colonial. 

Another travelling experience of the Duke’s 
is worth narrating. The Galatea was at an- 
chor in some Australian port, and his Royal 
Highness himself was on shore. The officer 
left in charge good-naturedly allowed all who 
chose to come on board and see the vessel. 
Even the captain’s cabin was thrown open. 
Its tenant had apparently been washing his 
royal hands. Deeply touched by the sight of 
the soapy water, a lady emptied the contents 
of her scent-bottle, and refilled it with some 
of the water from the Duke’s basin. The ex- 
ample immediately became contagious, and in 
a few minutes not a drop of the precious fluid 
was left. One would think the force of loyal- 
t ae go further, did one not know 

t it . 





THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 

A century, in America, is a long time; it 
takes us back to a period before our govern- 
ment began, when the United States of Amer- 
ica were but a few rebellious colonies of 
Britain, and the greater part of our present 
vast expanse of territory was a wilderness 
hardly yet trodden by the foot of civilized 
man. Another century and a half, and we are 
back to the time of the planting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. Ah and forty 
years further back, and we come to the dis- 
eovery of America by Columbus, and the 
dawn of the history of half the world. And 

et even then, the Cathedral of Cologne, the 
ast stone of whose last tower was laid on the 
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of the architects in the latter cases having had 
freer sco The Cologne cathedral is a glo- 
rious pile, however, and it towers like a 
mountain above the city in the plain when 
seen from a distance. It is 511 feet long and 
231 feet in breadth, and its twin towers are 
511 feet high, exactly the same as its length. 
Doring the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries, the work of building slowly ad- 
vanced, with occasional interruptions, until 
the ‘30 years’ war” effectually stopped any 
further progress, and nothing was done until 
after the accession of Frederick William III. 
to the throne of Prussia. The original plans, 
however, had been preserved, and were found 
in the dusty archives of the cathedral, so that, 
when the work was recommenced, it was still 
done according to the designs of the mediwval 
architect. In September, 1842, the founda- 
tion stone of the transept was laid with great 
pomp, and in September, 1848, the 600th 
anniversary of the laying of the original 
corner stone by Archbishop Conrad of Hoch- 
stedten, was celebrated with great popular 
enthusiasm, and the nave, aisles and transept 
were consecrated. Since then the work has 
me steadily forward, aided partly by the 
russian Government, and partly by the con- 
tributions of the faithful and frequent draw- 
ings of a grand lottery. 
ut the antiquity of the great cathedral 
goes back more than four hundred years be- 
fore the year 1248, the first church upon the 
site baving been founded by Charlemagne in 
A. D. 814. In 1162 the ashes of the ‘‘three 
holy kings” were brought from Milan by 
Frederick Barbarossa, and deposited there, 
and there to this day they remain, in a shrine 
adorned with gold and jewels, as one of the 
peculiar holy relics that hallow the spot. 
Charlemagne’s church was destroyed by fire, 
and it was to provide a proper shrine for these 
relics, that the piety of six hundred years ago 
began this magnificent cathedral. 





A CHAPTER ON PICKLES. 


As this is the season when nearly every 
housekeeper is engaged in making pickles for 
winter use, we give a number of receipts 
which are said to be ‘‘splendid.” 


Cucumber Carsur.—One dozen of large 
green cucumbers (grated,) 1 pint of grated 
onions and 1 pint of grated horse-radish. 


Put in = and season with cloves and pep- 
per; scald vinegar and pour on hot. 


Green Tomato Picxies.— One peck of 
green tomatoes, 1 cupful of sugar, 1 table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, | of cloves, 1 of all- 
spice, and 1 of white mustard seed, all 
ground. Lay the tomatoes, sliced, with a lit- 
tle salt between the layers, over night; then 
drain off the water, cover with vinegar, add 
spices and sugar, and boil a few minutes, stir- 
ring to prevent burning. 


Hiapum. —One peck of green tomatoes 
and 4 pint of salt; cover with water and let 
them stand 24 hours; then drain. Add 12 
green peppers, 12 onions (if you choose,) and 
1 small head of cabbage, and chop the whole ; 
scald in weak vinegar and drain that off; then 
add 1 pint of molasses, ground cloves, all- 
spice and grated horse-radish; mix, put ina 
Jar, cover with vinegar, and put 1 pound of 
brown sugar on the top. : 


Grare Catsup.—Five pounds of fruit, 3 
pounds of coffee sugar, 1 pint of vinegar, 1 
table-spoonful of cinnamon, 1 of allspice, 1 of 
black pepper, 4 of cloves, all ground, and 4 of 
salt. Pulp the grapes and boil the skins in 
clear water until tender; boil the pulps sepa- 
rately, and strain to remove the seeds. Mix 
your spices ina little cold vinegar; put all 
together, and boil about five minutes. This 
is excellent. The receipt will answer for any 
sour fruit. 


Picktep Seep Cucumbers. — Pare ripe 
cucumbers, take out the seeds, wash in cold 
water and wipe dry witha cloth. Cut in 
strips and pour cold vinegar over them. Let 
them stand 24 hours. If the vinegar is weak, 
pour away part and add new. To 1 quart of 
vinegar add 14 pounds of sugar, 4 ounce of 
cinnamon buds, and the cucumbers; boil un- 
til the cucumbers look clean. After a few 
days they will be ready for use, and are ex- 
cellent. 

Cnow-Cuow.—One quart of small cucum- 
bers, 1 pint of onions, 1 quart of green toma- 
toes (sliced,) 1 cauliflower (cut in strips,) 3 
red peppers (sliced ;) scald in salt and water. 
After draining, pour over it hot vinegar and 
let it stand two or three days; then drain off 
the old vinegar. Take 1 package of English 
mustard, 1 quart of vinegar, 14 cuptuls of 
brown sugar and 4 cupful of flour; boil the 
vinegar; mix up the other ingredients ina 
little cold vinegar, and pour into the hot; let 
it boil up, and pour (while hot) over the 
pickles. 





A STORY OF SLAVE DAYS. 

The experience of thé enumerators is full of 
incidents, some of them of a rather pleasant 
nature. The Kingston, New York, /'reeman 
says that the enumerators’ work had a sort of 
missionary-like effect on the heathen in that 
district, as it caused them to shake the dust 
from Bibles that, from appearances, had lain 
untouched for years, in their search of the 
family records for births. 

In a little house that was the pink of neat- 
ness was discovered an old colored couple. 
The man was over eighty and the woman about 
sixty years. The maa had a most intelligent 
appearance and bore unmistakable signs of, as 
he said he had, having white blood in his veins. 
In conversation with the reporter he said he 
had been a slave fifty years ago, at Lexington, 
Ky., and that he had run away from there to 
Canada after being terribly whipped by his 
master because he dared to sit down for a 
moment to rest on the beam of the plow in the 
field where he had been plowing for nine hours 
or more without a moment’s rest. 

He then determined to make a break for 
freedom, and that night, without money or 
friends, he started with nothing but the north 
star ashis guide to liberty. At Columbus, 
Ohio, in a hotel, he was met by his master 
who recognized him and attempted to strike 
him with a heavy cane; being desperate and 
the more powertul of the two, he wrenched the 
cane from his master’s grasp and dealt him a 
return blow, and fied, bare-headed, for the 
street, down which he was followed by his 
master and a crowd. 

His master was a young, athletic man; and 
the colored man being a swift runner, they 
soon left the crowd breathless in the rear and 
the race was between master and slave. 
‘* Then,” says he, ‘‘I stopped running and 
waited for him to come up; but he stopped 
running also, shook his fist at me, and turning, 
walked back.” ‘The reporter asked him what 
he’d stopped running for. ‘‘ You see,” says 
he, ‘‘I had his cane yet, and as I was running 
I asked God to guide me and tell me what to 
do, and I believe He did. For when I was 
running and looked back an’ saw him alone 
then the Lord told me to stop and wait for 
him to come—and then I'd kill him or he'd 
kill me;” and the old man’s face became all 
excitement and animation. ‘‘I then,” said 
he, ‘‘ ran in the woods and as night came on 
resumed my journey.” A colored man to 
whom he stated his case directed him to a set- 
tlement of Quakers in or near Cleveland, 
where he was welcomed with opened arms. 
‘* There,” says he, ‘‘ for the first time in my 
life I sat down to a table with a white man.” 
After a short sojourn there they worked him 
off over to Canada, and a few years later he 
came to New York state, finally settling at 
Saugerties, where he has lived over thirty 
years. He has been married three times, but 
has no children living with him. On being 
asked if he ever married in the south, he 
laughingly replied: ‘‘ No, I never was mar- 
ried in slavery, but I was a pretty, likely look- 
ing darkey in them days and had plenty o’ 
sweethearts.” 





BEE RANCHING IN CALIFORNIA. 


California is a famous country for bees and 
the making of honey; and at many a break- 
fast-table in distant Europe to-day, the waffle 
is spread with the sweets that have been 
filched from the hearts of a thousand | Califor- 
nia flowers. In the mouth of almost every 
canon there is a bee-ranch or apiary, whose 
owner grows indolent and prosperous from 
the labors of his industrious subjects. Here 
there is no long winter with dearth of flowers, 
through which the patient workers must be 
nu and fed in order that they may live un- 
til the opening of the next field season. 
These bee-ranches are models of neatness and 
domestic comfort ; and the profession of bee- 
keeping is rapidly becoming popular amon 
— of little physical strength or sma: 

nancial capital, or both, such as maiden la- 
dies, broken-down ministers, bachelor stu- 
dents, and those dilettante farmers who fancy 
that the royal road to bucolic happiness lies 
through flowery beds of a bee-pasture. 
Their expenses are as light as those of a her- 
mit in his cave ; and what stores of honey are 
laid up are so much clear gain, as the bees 
board themselves while they work, and work 
unceasingly in the preparation for the winter 
which never comes. hen the hive is full, 
the cakes of comb are removed, the liquid is 
extracted from the cells, and the empty cups 
are replaced, to be filled again and again. 
This economical prevents a waste of 
ing of wax for the 
building of new bins in the store-house. 
ing out in the morning in the green 
brush-wood of these canons you hear a loud 
and continuous wore ! wings, oA, S 
though there may not be a flower in sight, 1 
is as ceaseless ont strong as in 8 buckwheat 


o 


the bees’ monotone, even 
the authors thereof be perfectly wild 
as, indeed, many of them are. In sucha 
you cannot feel utterly lonesome and 
; 
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HOW A DOG HARNED A PENSION. 


A dog in New Mexico bas earned a pension 
in this way. Returning of an evening with 
his sheep to the fold, he discovered that his 
master was not stirring about, but remained 
inside the shanty and kept very quiet. The 
next evening it was the same. dog, when 
he penned up the sheep, repaired to the 
shanty, smelled through the crack in the door, 
his master’s presence, put the man did not 
move. The dog scratched, barked and even 
howled, but no response came from within. 
The dog, true to his appointed duty, went 
out with the sheep on the third day, and cared 
for them while is cropped the herbage on 
the hillsides. But he was getting hungry, 
and tbat night when he drove the flock into 
their pen, the last one to attempt to get in be- 
came the victim of his appetite. This method 
of providing for his own wants became a part 
of the faithful dog’s daily duty. Every even- 
ing the last sheep to try to enter the fold was 
seized by him, and served for supper and 
breakfast and for dinner the following day. 

The ranch to which the dog belonged was 
in a solitary part of the territory, and out of 
the track of travel or visitation. For two 
years from the time of the master’s death—as 
ascertained by data left by the latter—the 
faithful dog tended the flock committed to his 
charge, and had fresh mutton for his supper 
every night. ‘The flock was not decimated by 
this steady drain upon its resources. On the 
contrary, it increased in numbers, and when, 
at the end of two years’ from the time of the 
death of the proprietor, the ranch was visited, 
and the remains of the owner were found, the 
dog was still at his post of duty, jealously 
guarding his flock, and driving them to the 
best pastures every day, and to the fold at 
night, before which he slept, to keep the wild 
sheep-eaters of the plains at a civil distance. 
Such fidelity excited admiration wherever the 
story was told, and the legislators of the terri- 
tory, in a fit of generosity and enthusiasm, at 
their session two years ago, granted a pension 
for life to that dog, to be paid from the State 
Treasury, as a reward for his fidelity, and no 
doubt as an encouragement to all other shep- 
herd dogs in that territory to be ‘good dogs 
and faithful. 





THE ENGLISH RAILWAY PORTER. 


Tue Poorest Parp Ramway OPFrriciaL 
IN ENGLAND.—The railway porter in Eng- 
land is probably the poorest paid official in 
the employment of the railway company. He 
wears a uniform of brown cordurey, and 
bears the company’s initials on the front of 
his cap and the collar of hig coat. His duties 
consist in looking after the luggage of passen- 
gers, cleaning the passengers’ carriages, the 
lamps, &¥eeping the railway station, and ring- 
ing a bell when the train is about to start or 
to arrive. He is expected to assist passen- 
gers with their luggage, but he does this with 
a very bad grace unless he is feed. He is al- 
ways on the alert for ‘‘tips,” and when made 
the recipient of a sixpence gives faithful at- 
tention to the interest of the donors. It must 
be remembered, however, that he is poorly 
paid, and that ‘‘tips” to him are a necessity if 
he would clothe and feed his family. He is 
one of the victims of the miserable English 
system that looks to the public to pay for ser- 
vices which should be remunerated by those 
to whom the public gives its patronage. Por- 
ters are numerous about all railway stations. 
They flock around well-dressed passengers 
and stick as closely until feed as a burr does to 
a woolen dress. 





Wit and Fumor, 


MY HENRY. 
Or, Bentiment Out West. 





He’s jes’ a great, big, awk’ard, hulkin’ 
Feller,—humped, and sorto’ sulkin’ 
Like, and rather still-appearin’— 
Kind-as-ef-he wasn’t keerin’ 
Whether school helt out er not 
And that’s my Henry to a dot! 
Allus kindo’ liked him—whether 
Children, er growed-up together! 
Fifteen year ago and better, 
*Fore he ever knowed a letter, 


Run acrost the little fool 
In my primer-class at school! 


When the teacher wusn’t lookin’ 
He'd be th’owin’ wads, er crookin’ 
Pins, er sprinklin’ pepper, more’n 


Likely, on the stove, er borin’ 
Gimblet-boles up thrue his desk 
Nothin’ that boy wouldn’t resk! 

But somehow, as I was goin’ 

On to say, he seemed so knowin’, 

Other ways, and cute and cunnin’, 

Allus wus a notion runnin’ 

Thrue my giddy fool-head he! 
Jes’ hed ben cut out fer me 

Don’t go much on prophecyin’, 

But last night while I was fryin’ 

Supper, with that man a-pitchin’ 

Little Henry ’round the kitchen, 
Think says I, them baby's eyes 
Is my Henry's jes’ p’cise! 


—Lokomo Tribune. 





THE YOUNG MAN WE ALL KNOW. 

Only a few weeks ago I met a young man 
on the Sound steamer. He had been out of 
school nearly a week. He was a bright, 
handsome young fellow, and was the brightest 
being on the boat. -He bubbled ove? with 
broad cuffs and information, and his estima- 
tion of himself and his collar were of the same 


height. He told how the Seawanhaka disaster 
occurred, and how it could have been pre- 
vented. He never expressed an opinion; he 


laid down incontrovertible facts. If another 
passenger said, ‘There is a light-house,” this 
young man ‘‘begged his pardon, it was a shot 
tower.” If a traveller told his wife these 
lighthouses were kept up by the United States 
Government, the young man was sorry to cor- 
rect him, but they were maintained by the 
State of New York. When some one else 
kindly pointed out the prison buildings on 
Blackwell's Island, the young man disliked to 
contradict him, but those were the barracks 
and government buildings on Governor's Isl- 
and?’ Somebody said we were running very 
fast, but the young man, scarcely repressing a 
pitying smile, said we were running me a 
eight minutes behind regulartime. Presently 
he started, looked over the water with an ex- 
pression of intense concern, shut up his field 
glass and snapped it in its case, and explain- 
ing that we were headed too close to a certain 
reef, which he named, hurried up stairs to 
speak to the pilot about it. 

I don’t know how he and the pilot got 
along, but when he came back the young man 
was quiet, and wore a subdued air, and 
smoked his little cigarette as meekly as though 
there had been some tobacco in it. It was 
painfully evident that he had learned some- 
thing, and I felt grieved and hurt on his ac- 
count. I came very near feeling angry at the 
pilot, who had imparted the information. Be- 
cause the newly-acquired knowledge had not 
made the young man happier. Indeed, it had 
rather destroyed his happiness. It had made 
him miserable. Previous to taking his little 
special course in the pilot-house he had hon- 
estly believed that he knew more about that 
Sound than the pilot. He knew that he knew 
far more than any or all of the passengers. 
And nobody contradicted him. It was sadly 
apparent that he didn’t know anything, but he 
didn’t know that. And if he had staid below 
with the rest of us he never would have known 
it. But he must needs endeavor to tell the 
poet about a reef that was not, never had 

een, and will never be. Poor boy, I felt 
sorry for him. He was born somewhere above 
Thirty-second street, had never been away 
from Manhattan Island before, and now he 
had graduated, and was running down to New 
Bedford to see the world. And before he was 
out of sight of New York the blinding, daz- 
zling fact was flashed upon him that the world 
is nearly eighty-nine sillas wide, and there are 
upwards of two hundred thousand people in 
it, and it is almost one hundred and six years 
old.— Burlington Hawkeye. 





KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 


A conductor on one of the Chicago street 
cars suddenly experienced religion, and joined 
a small flock in the neighborhood of his resi- 
dence. None more devout than he was to be 
found in the country round, and every spare 
moment from his business was put into some- 
thing energetic toward Srengeneal up the 
little church into which he had projected him- 
self. Noticing his interest, his pastor, to en- 
courage him, shoved him along all he could. 
In a short time the new convert was a shining 
light among his fellow-worshipers; and the 
Christian grace with which he passed the con- 
tribution plate evoked nickles from what be- 
fore had been barren pockets. 

One Sunday morning a hoodlum was noisy, 
and the conductor quietly ordered him out. 
He went; but last Sunday evening he ap- 

red with a mob of dissolute companions, 
Lent on a difficulty. The conductor kept an 
eye on the leader until the disturbance be- 
came unbearable. 

“Put on breaks a moment, parson,” said 
he, ‘‘till I look after this fare.” 

m engpes the thug, he went for him, 
wiped up several yards of aisle with him, 
and then stood him on his legs. 

**Five cents—for the kingdom of God!” he 
demanded. 

The hoodlum said he did not have to pay. 

*‘Five cents for this ride on the gospel 
chariot!” and he smashed the thug in the 


countenance. 
“But, brother,” remonstrated the pastor, 

‘*you cannot compel him to contribute. 
“Never you mind that, parson. You 
reach, and I'll collect. This man can’t dead- 
on this orthodox through-line without 


ee 
company for . e im, and 
ade meen shee ecin.t 





a editor being asked, “‘Do hogs 
pay ?” says a great many do not. 
the several years, and rely wa the 


‘“‘WouLp you mind standing here till I go 
in and get a cigar?” he asked. ‘‘Of course 
not,” she replied; ‘‘but don’t you think, 
Henry, that smoking is offensive, and that it 
will be easier practicing economy mar- 
riage if it is practiced during courtship ?” 
“You're right,” he said; ‘*I shan’t smoke any 
more, sweet,” and she looked unutterable love 
at him as they resumed their stroll. Just 
then he came to an ice cream saloon, and he 
said: ‘‘There, now, I meant to treat you to 
ice cream, but, as you say, it is best to prac- 
tice economy during courtship. Ten cents 
for a cigar, thirty cents for two ice creams— 
forty cents saved in a _ night. Let’s go 
over to the fountain and take a drink of 
water.” They went; but she was mad enough 
to bite her own head off. 





A CampringE boy after a week’s absence 
in the country wrote to his mother:—‘‘I got 
here all right and I forgot to write before ; it 
is a very nice place to have fun. A feller and 
I went out in a boat and the boat tipped over 
and aman got me out and I was so full of 
water I didn’t know nothin’ for a good lon 
while. The other boy has got to buri 
after they find him. His mother come from 
Chelsea and she cries all the time. A hoss 
kicked me over and I have got to have some 
money to pay a doctor for fixing my head. 
We are going to set an old barn on fire to- 
night and I should smile if we don’t have bully 
fun. I lost my watch and am very sorry. 
shall bring home some mud turkles and I shall 
bring home a tame woodchuck if I can get em 
in my trunk.” 





‘Witt you please hand the milk, Miss 
Brown ?” asked a young man of a fidgetty old 
maid at the supper table. ‘‘Do you take me 
for a waiter, sir?” she answered. ‘‘Well,” 
he added, ‘‘as no one has taken you thus far, 
and you've waited so very long, I should think 
you were one.” 


~ Sevetisements,, 


- VEGETINE, 


Dk. CALLIER SURPRISED. 
Vegetine Cured His Daughter. 


CALLIERSVILLE, Chilton, Co., Ala., 
May 15, 1878. 
Dear Sir,—My daughter has been afflicted with 
nasal catarrh, affection of bladder and kidneys, and is 
of scrofulous diathesis, and, after having exhausted 
my skill and the most eminent physicians of Selma, I 
at last resorted to the use of your VEGETINE (without 
confidence,) and, to my great surprise, my daughter 
has been restored to health. I write this as a simple 
act of justice, and not as an advertising medium. 
Respectfully, T. E. CALLIER, M. D. 








Worked Like a Charm---Cured Salt 


Rheum and Erysipelas. 


75 Court St., Rome, N. Y., July 10, 1879. 

Mr. H. R. STEVENS 

Dear Sir,—One year ago last fall my little boy had a 
breaking out of EkYSIPELAS and SALT RuEwM, bis 
face being one mattered sore of the worst description. 
Noticing your advertisement in the papers, pur- 
chased two bottles of the VEGETINE, and, with the two 
bottles, my son was cured. I never saw anything like 
the VEGETINE; it worked like a charm. I have been 
city watchman at Rome for years. This testimonial is 


gratuitous. Yours a 
HORATIO GRIDLEY. 





Remarkable Cure of Scrofulous 
Face, 


WESTMINSTER, CONN., June 19, 1879. 
Mr. H. R, STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—1 can testify to the good effects of your 
MEDICINE. My little boy had a SCKOFULA sore break 
out on his head as large as a quarter of a dollar, and it 
went down his face from one ear to the other, under his 
neck, and was one solid mass of sores. Two bottles of 
your valuable VEGETINE completely cured him. 

Very respectfully, MKs. G. R. THATCHER. 





VEGETINE 
Prepared by H. R. STEVENS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
2teo p33 


HUNT'S 
REMEDY 


THE GREAT 


Kidney and Liver Medicine, 


CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder, and Urinary Organs; 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's 
Disease, Pains in the Back, 
Loins, or Side; Retention or 
Nonretention of Urine, 
Nervous Diseases, Female 
Weaknesses, Excesses, Jaun- 
dice, Biliousness, Headache, Sour 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation & Piles, 


HUNT’S REMEDY 


CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES 
FAIL, as it acts directly and at once on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, restoring them 
to a healthy action. HUNT'S REMEDY is a 
safe, sure and speedy cure, and hundreds have 
been cured by it when physicians and friends 
had given them up to die. Bo not delay, try at 
once HUNT’S REMEDY. 

Send for pamphlet to 

WM, E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 

Prices, 75 cents and $1.25. Large size 
the cheapest. Ask your druggist for HUNT’S 
REMEDY. Take no other. 


LINIMENT 


Will positively cure nine-tenths of the 
worst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism) that can be produced. For Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, 
Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal 
on earth. 


It has cured cases given up by physicians as incur 
able. However hopeless you may feel, 
Test Bishop Soule’s Liniment at once. 

_ Except for Burns, Bruises, Toothache, Sore ‘Throat, 
light sprains, and VERY MILD cases of the above dis- 
eases, always procure the large bottles. 

a bottles, $1.50. Small bottles, 75 cents. 

All prugglete sell BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT, 

meh W. RYDER & SON, Proprietors, No. 6 Boylston 
all. l2tf 




























i PERMANENTLY CURES j 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. IL. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUGLIS tt has 
acted Ike a charm. It hascurcd many very 
bad cases of PILES, and has never failed to 
act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCHILD, of St. Albans, Vt., @ 
says, “it is of priccless valuc. After sixteen @ 
years of great suffering from Piles and Cos- 
tiveness it complotely cured me.” 

©, & MOGARON, of Berkshire, says, “one 
package hasdone wonders for me in com- 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
Complaint.” 


ONE Wi? 
WONDERFUL 
POWER. : 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 





the poisonous h op 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bii- 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or in Rheumatism, la 
and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 


|} One package will make «ix qts of medicine. 
TRY iTNow : 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprie’ 
3 Burlington, Vt. 


For Di 


Tt has used 
difficulties, that it has come to be considered 


for i 
ject. 


can to 
Us Stone baile wil go further 
@5e. 50c. and $1.00 per botile. Y 


t, and 
to 


i 





postmaster send it back ‘‘Refused.” 


1880. 


MALY 


test 
y safe in an ee en * 
seegmgnanaed ysicians, Nurses in Hospitals 
ho Opportunity for observing the wonderful results which have always 


its price bri 
con 
you will never 
ou can obtain it at any drug-store or from 











SKIN. RE 


Are the only known remedies 
cure hoe OS haat. 
Scalp with Loss r, and Live Kidney 

nary Disorders, caused by impuf blood % Seaveee 
RESOLVENT is the greatest blood purifier in modieine. 
It acts through the bowels, liv@?’ ian 0 wed skin. 
Curicuna, a Medicinal Jelly, arf) ve)" ind skin. 
eats away lifeless flesh and ekin, allays inflammation: 
itching, and irritation, and hem). °° 7. waa Be n, 
cleanses, heals, softens, whitent,~. 4 beautifies the 
Skin. It, and the CuTICURA 5H o the 


medicinal shaving soap, are pre 









at will permanently 
pkin, Affections of the 


VING SOAP, the on) 
red from Curict “ri 





Salt Rhey,. 


LAW OFFICE OF 8 
17 CONGRESS 5ST., am — ag a ng o, mate 
I feel it a duty to inform y u, and through vO" 6 Hy 
who are interested to knoy, }),, fact, that Jost aii 
agreeable and obstinate CH... of coi” Rh a most dis 
zema, which has been under,» » pe sonnel alan 7 4 
from its first appearance Y, the present tine—abeen 
ten (10) years, covers The greater portion of the 
tient’s body and limos? with ity peculiar trritatin 
and itching scab, and to hich all the known methods 
of treating such diseae ba been applied without 
benefit, has completely/ disappeared I aving foes 
and healthy skin, by tye use of the i oT Fy — 
EDIES. if CHAS, Hovontos. 


Wonerful Cures. 


What cures Of Asiood and Skin Diseases and 8 
Affections with has of Hair can compare with t howe 
of the Hon. ’ jh. Taylor, Boston, State Senator of 
Massachusetts ; | Alderman Tucker, Boston; 8S. A 
Steele, Esq., Chicago; F. H Drake, Esq., Detroit, 
and many others details of which may be had on ap. 
plication to Messrs, Weeks & Potter, Boston, Mass. 

,{ UTICURA REMEDIES are prepared by WEKKS & 
PoTTER, Chgmists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Bostgn, and are for sale by all Druggists. 








UNFERMENTED 
NAPPA PAPAPAAS 


MALT BITTER 


TRADE MARK 
Sldistaalorypor ~ 
JSS oo = =  £ 


mars YOO 
SRAM "S 


ITTERS 


HE AGED.--Mental and physica! debility of the 








aged begins with loss of appetite and sleep 
These two potent causes of premature and rapid d 
cline have their origin in DEFECTIVE NUTRITION and 
IMPOVERISHED BLOOD. All other allments may be 
warded off if these be restored to a condition of health 


To accomplish this beneficent purpose, MALT BI! 
TERS are superior to all other forms of malt and 





medicine. They are rich in bone and fat producing 
materials. They vitalize with new life the process of 
digestion. They dissolve and assimilate every article 
of food, thereby enriching and strengthening the 
blood. They feed the brain, banishing nervousness, 
melancholy and sleeplessness 

MALT BITTERS are prepared without fermenta- 
tion from Canadian BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and are free from the objections urged against malt 
liquors. 

Ask for MALT BrrrerRs prepared by the MAL1 
Birrers COMPANY, and see that every bottle beara 


tue TRADE MARK LABEL, duly SIGNED and enclosed 
in WAVE LINES as seen in cut. 
MALT BITTERS are for sale by all Druggists. 


MANUFACTURED 
BY 


H.F.THAYER & CO, 
BOSTON,MASS, 





CEPHALINE! 


Is aconcentrated NERVE FOOD of unparalleled 
excellence. It affords instant relief and permanent 
cure for Nervous, Billous and Sick Headaches ; 


Dyspepsia, Epilepsy; Paralysis; Heart Dis- 
Nervous Prostration ; Sleeplesaness ; 


eases 5 
Tremors and all Nervous Complaints. It isa 
safe Substitute and Cure for Opium and Stimu- 
lants. Cures Nervousness in all cases of adults 
or children. A thorough success in Vegetable Chem 
istry. uy of your Druggist, or we will mail it, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 50c., per box; Six 


boxes for $2.50. 


rhe Aromatic Vegetable HEALY'S 


( ompound, 


TONIC PILLS, surpasses all other remedies for 
the Permanent Cure of Female Weaknesses. 
Thousands of Women have been cured by them, and 
can be referred to. Sold by Druggiaets, or will be mail 
ed upon receipt of price, $1.00 per box; 6 bozes 
$5.00. Send for valuable pamphiets of the above 
remedies. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO., 
,, 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


“JAMISPYLES, 














GREAT INVENTION 
FOR WASHING AND CLEANSING 


fn hard or soft water, WITHOUT SOAP, and 
without danger to the finest fabric. 
SAVES TIME and LABOR AMAZINGLY, 
ind is rapidly coming into general use. Sold by al) 
Grocers; but beware of vile counterfeits, Its 
treat success brings out dangerous imita- 
tions, but PEARLINE is the only safe article. 
Always bears the name of James Pyle, NewYork, 
l3teop27 
KNOW THYSELF. 
=~ 


TTINHE untold miseries that result 







tj from indiscretion in early lite 
: - : may be alleviated and cured. 
= Those who doubt thie assertion 

k a should purchase the new medical 
work published by the PEABODY 

wih. MDDICAL INSTITUTE, Boston, 
entitled THE SCIENCE OF 


uP LIFE; or, SELF-PRESE R- 
Wie VATION. Exhausted vitality 
nervous and physical debility, or vitality impaired by 





the errors of youth or too close application to business, 
may be restored and manhood regained. 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just 
published. It is a standard medical work, the best in 
the English language, written by a physician of great 
experience, to — was awarded a gold and jewelled 
medal by the National Medical Association. It con- 
tains beautiful and very expensive engravings. Three 


hundred pages, more than 50 valuable prescriptions tor 
all forms of prevailing disease, the result of many years 
of extensive and successful practice, either one of 
which is worth ten times the price of the book. Bound 
in French cloth; price only $1, sent by mail post. paid. 

The London Lancet says: “No person should be 


without this valuable book. The author is a noble 


benefactor.” 

An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of 6 cents 
for postage. 

The author refers, by permission, to Hon. P. A. BIS 


SELL, M. D., president of the Nationa’ Medical As 


ddiress Dr. W. H. PAR HEAL 
THYSELF | 


KER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, 
Boston, Mass. The author 
may be consulted on all dis 
eases requiring skill and 
experience. ly52 
Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 
BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
MASON ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win 
ners of highest distinction at every 
AND 


world’s Fair for thirteen years. 
ly22 





Prices, $51, $57, $66, 884 $108 to 9500 
and upward. Also for easy payments, 
$5 a month, or $6.38 a quarter anid 
upward. Catalogues free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 164 Tre 
mont St., BOSTON; 46 Bast lth 
St., (Union Square,) NEW YORK; 
149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. _ 


a Free for the speedy cure of Seminal Weak 
ness, Lost Manhood, and all diseases brought on by 
youthful indiscretions. Address DAVIDSON & (0., 
78 Nassau Street, New York. S2tze 











PERFECTLY SAFE IN THE MOST INEXPERIENCED HANDS! 


Dysentery, Cramps, Cholera, 

AND ALL THOSE NUMEROUS TROUBLES OF THE STOMACH AND BOWELS 
SO PREVALENT AT THIS SEASON, 

No Remedy known to the Medical Profession has been in use so long and with such uniformly 


PERRY DAVIS? PAIN KILLER 


success in all parts of the world in the treatment of these 


AN UNFAILING CURE FOR ALL SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
and such it really is when taken in time and 


the attack is usually sudden and 
mmediate use, there 


to the very plain directions inclosing 


frequently very acute; but with 
is seldom danger of the fatal result 


not infrequently 
es ife. A timely dose of 
the attendant doctor's fee. , - 
it use in all countries and climates, and 


and persons of all classes and 


it within the reach of all. 
‘ou of its merits than columns of news- 


vince 
do without it. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, Providence, R. t. 
C 
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best Creameries. Awarded the inter 
hant foritror write to. wi at it iewhat 


















